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The basic tiiis study of upper dl.'jL-io:: ii:stitatx-Uis 

iiiSti uutioxis v;hicL aciirdl stucient;; laily afuei* a irdxiiTumi of two yeax-c c*f 
collegiate work ax-c wi lci^;, themselves, offer oxily the work of the 
junior^ senior, and in some cases post-;v,raduate yx:^ars - was tc- does, crd 
and record the reasons fur the establis‘’w'-.eirc of upper division Iniftj *• 
tutioris in the United ntutuo. Uecoxidary purposes were (i) tc ideiitii'y 
the tJ'read, if aiiy, which ties the experience of one j.nstitution uO 
another and (2) to exanvine t--e lessons which can he learned froxi the 
early decisloiis to ahull sli tlie first two years of college and bo 
suggest poBsihlc ai'plicatiuns to existing upper division institut Lojx,^. 

From the outset . sevc-'/al assumptions were i.iade concernir., these 
institutions. Perhaps i^osb L>asic was the asuompbioui that. In eu'-;- case, 
decisions leadin., bo j n; ..a' 1 mh" >ejit o:' . vj;v dlvisicix 

tlono wei'C hased nroi: al Llvjrub-i.cn..; ~ , ^‘i-^iariiy ^ufleotii.y the 

growiiig i;uT‘=hers . twu-- l-i' collu^e iW'aduateu. cie.'^urid i is ; c-ntirued 
education and act upon any over-xvLding belief in the ‘’concept” of 
an upper division institutions or in the value of innovation per se> 
Tills assujnptioii v/as only partially correct; while local considsrstions 
did play a primary and i)redominant role in early decisions coi-c^rrning 
all existing upper division institutions, these considerations wers 
not always based upon the gx^owing needs of graduates of tvxo-year 
colleges. Rathexy while the existence of a "pool” of two-year gx^c?xluxwes 
on which to draw was olter. seen as a prerequisite for the estabJ.isJviient 
of an upper division Institution, the needs of these graduates vb.s 
rarely if ever tlie ijxlmary I'eason for initial consideration of a nev;, 
upper division institution. 

The second portion of U^is aesuinptloa was al^^o pari^ialiy correct- 
Few uxjxjer division insbltuticuis were created as such because ol any 
over-riding belief In the concept of an uppex' division ijiStitution; on 
the other hand, the coixeex^t of Innovation per se did play a role in 
the establiohirient of several of the existing institutions. This concept 
of Innovation, however, was often incorrectly applied due to the 
insular and parochial nsture of the considerations which led to the 
establishment of most institutions. In most cases, planners were not 
aware of the existence of or exi^eriences of upper division institutions 
already in operation; this fact led to creation of "innovative" ixistl- 
tutions which were, in fact, not so innovative as their plamieis h.ad 
originally assuned. 
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In ll-e case of ea;'!' Institutionj a eerlea of question^ was asked 
eind eventually' answered. These questions included why the specific 
institution was founded in this oriianizationaJ. pattern, how this deci- 
sion related to similar decisions throu^^hout tJie country, what local 
factors effected the decision to establish an upper division institu- 
tion, and the extent to which all such institutions - despite the 
primacy of local factors in early decisions - reflect some sort of 
lonlversal res]?onse to certain universal problems within higher educa- 
tion today. 

The initial proposal hypothesized as follows: "In every case, 
one may assume that the decision to choose the upper-divisional form 
of organization was based on certain existing problems or needs, as 
well as assumptions as to how this form would meet the needs. And, in 
those instances in which an institution has reverted to full, four-year 
status, one may also assume that (l) the institution's original 
perception of its problems was faulty; (2) the institution’s assump- 
tions concerning the effects of this form of organization were incorrect 
(3) some new factors were added which changed either the initial problem 
or the correctness of the initisil assvunptions." 

Perhaps the most basic finding of this study is the extent to 
which the preceding paragraph was not applicable to the establishment 
of existing upper division institutions. Upper division institutions - 
and, one may now assume, most new institutions - were based less on 
existing problems and needs than on either perceived problems or needs 
which may or may nob reflect the real needs of the area or on needs of 
specific interest groups which were often unrelated to the needs of 
local students. Furthermore, planning rarely attempted to analyse the 
ways in which this organizational form would meet perceived needs. 
Rather, in most instances, the mere existence of a number of public 
two-year (commimlty or Ju^iior) colleges both obviated the need to 
repeat the first two years and, in several instances, made such 
repetition politically impossible even if educationally desirable. 

It should be re-empliasized, however, that tlie existence of these 
two-year colleges was not a primary consideration in the initial 
decision to establish a new institution in most areas. 

The basic approach used in this study was that commonly known 
as the "historical method." Decisions regarding the establishment of 
a number of new institutions were examined over a period of time by 
examination of a multitude of source doctunents; presidents' reports, 
minutes of boards of control, college catalogs and directories, docu- 
ments prepared by and for accreditation associations, planning reports 
and documents, status and progress reports, letters, memos, minutes 
of meetings and miscellaneous source materials such as newspapers and 
press releases. In addition, individirals like presidents, planners, 
and other participants in the original decisions regarding each 
institution 'were interviewed in order to gather infomiatlon unavailable 
through examination of the "formal" materials whicli are available to 
the historical researcher. 







Tho::;e inL't.l buL.louii vvi L^’ were or preacutl,; are ory^ixit 
upper dj. vlbic'ii i:iGtltutiG;-b - anr’’ v/ere the ^Bvihjoct cf 

are 1.1 heio\/: 
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0:.l.lc*re of t:-t; Pacific, Icoc’-ton. Cali.forala 
Fliivt Co].lene, Flino, Ilichigan (l95'Ol9f^5) 

Concordia Senior College, Fort V/ayne, Indiana (1957- )• 

Dearborn Campus, University of Michigan, Dearborn, liichigELn 

(1959- ). 

Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Florida (I96ii-- ). 

The New School College, New York, New York ( 1966 - )• 

Capitol CornpuG, The Pennsylvania State University, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania (I 966 - ). 

RLchmond College, StP/teri Island, New York (19^7" )• 

University of West Floi^ida, Pensacola, Florida ( 1967 - ). 

In addibiou to these institutions, a nwaber of new ux^pcr fbi.violoxi 
institutioxio are presently in vax'ious stupes of de/elopwicnt. ‘.l?]iOsc 
institutions ii^»w heii:'’; developed have not been Included ij. tV:Lj; 
stud.;; the aut)x>i', Iiov/cver, lias endeavored to abreast xaew 

develop. le/xts ai^d, \ lieic possii'le, so be of service to t’ uxie states xiOv,* 
plaiuiixi. , new ivxsti'sutions. Tlie followlnp: list is tl.us tejio:!.t.l . e; the 
fact t'lat a state is listed in ixo way l!ux.)lies that appivs.-sa will he 
given to creatiox: of an upper division instituLiox. or that such ixisti- 
tutioii will opeii. Th> se states I'ave, l.owever, each indicated a ' asic 
interesG in ti^'-e idea of on upper division institution and, in several 
cases, have prepared planning documeritG and/or received legislative 
or appropriate Boai-d approval: 

Illinois New York Washington 

Texas Now Jersey ri(-rlda 

Pen ns y ivani a Mi rxxie so t a Co lorado 

It also appears that several oV the mox’o severe probj.ems whicl' are 
common to upper division institutions - such as a difficulty in achieving 
euxi adequate cjurjllment level - may be the result of the planning process 
w}uch preceded each exx.sting institution. To the degree thn.t this is 
coiTCct, the parocliiaiisia of I'lost institutional planners is responsible 
foi" the continuation and repetition of these saiae basic errors. If one 
recommendation for action could be dz^awix fi'om the results of this study, 
it v/oi 3 jd be that states involved i]i consideration of the upper division 
form of organization study the experience of states in w)iich such insti- 
tutions are now in operatioxx b efore the decision is taken to establish 
an upper division institutiO]i. ‘ ^ a step toward implementation of this 
recommendation, this report is i.eing sent to officials in each state were 
consideration of the upper division alternative is known to be going on, 
as well as to those who participated in the ireport's development and 
others who have expressed on interest in its findings. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The basic purpose of tills study of upper division institutions - 
institutions v;Mch admit students only after a :iiinimiuu of two years of 
collep;iate worl: and wliLch, themselves, offer only the work of the 
Junior, senior, and i.n some cases post-p,raduate years - was to document 
and record the reasons for the establishment of upper division insti- 
tutions in the United States. Secondary purposes were (l) to identify 
the thread, if any, which ties the experience of one institution to 
ajiother euid (2) to examine the lessons which can be learned from the 
early decisions to abolish the first two years of college and to 
suggest possible applications to existing upper division institutions. 

Although some research has been done on the earliest attempts 
to modify the four-year baccalaureate structure through creation of 
“bisected” colleges or universities, there has been no research on 
the origins or development of the post-World War Two upper division 
institutions, (l) Recent books on innovation in education, such as 
those by Baskin or otickler, include little more than footnotes on the 
upper division experiments, despite chapters on the cluster colleges 
at tlie Uxiiversity of the Pacific or the cooperative education p2X>grain 
at Uearbo.m Campus. Other works, such as that of Knoell and Medsker 
(which deals wit.h transfer students in Micldgan, among other states;, 
or Becker (on the new library system at Florida Atlantic University) 
never mention that the institution under discussion offers no freshman 
or sophomore classes. (2) 



1. Repi'esentative articles dealing with early attemx^ts to “oisect" the 
baccalaureate program are W.H. Cowley, “A Ninety-Year-Old Conflict Erupts 
Again," The Educational Record , XXIII (April, 1942), 192-218, and Walter 
Crosby Eells, "Abolition of the Lower Division: Early History," The 
Junior College Journal, VI (January, 1938), 193-95* 

2. Samuel Baskin (ed.), Higher Education : Some Newer Developments (New 
York: McGraw Hill, I 965 ), pp. 17-dS; Hugh W. Stickler (ed. ), Experimen - 
tal Colleges (Tallahassee: Florida State University, 1985)^ pp* 73-89^ 
107-20; Dorothy M. Knoell and Leland L. Medsker, From Junior to Senior 
College ; A National Stud y of the Transfer Student~ (Washington D.C. : 
American Council on Education, 1985 )s p^sim . 
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Those institutions which were or presently are operating as 
upper division institutions - and which were the subject of this study - 
are listed below: 

College of the Pacific^ Stockton, California (1535-1951) • 

Flint College, ilint, Michigan (195^-19^5 )• 

Concordia Senior College, Fort Wayne, Indiana (1957- )• 

Dearborn Campus, University of Michigan, Dearborn, Michigan 
(1959- ). 

Florida Atlantic University, Boca Raton, Floi*ida (1964- ). 

The New School College, New York, New York ( 1966 - ). 

Capitol Cfunpus, The Pennsylvania State University, Middletown, 
Pennsylvania ( 1966 - ). 

Richmond College, Staten Island, New York (I 967 - )• 

University of West Florida, Pensacola, Florida (I 967 - ). 

The study did not include specialty schools (such as Pacific Oaks 
College, Pasadena, California Elementary education/ or Otis Art 
Institute, Los Angeles, California [^rt and art education/), nor does 
it Include Schools of Allied Health professions (such as Ohio State 
University School of Allied Medical Professions, State University of 
New York at Pa;ffalo School of Health Itelated Professions, State Univer- 
sity of New York Downstate Medical Center College of Health Related 
Professions, University of Florida College of Health Related Profes- 
sions, or University of Kentucky School of Allied Health Professions) 
which are often Oi-ganized to offei’ the professional or junior/senior 
year portion only of a baccalaureate degree. 

Furthermore, it does not include those colfleges or uni versi ties 
(such as Franconia College, University of Florida, University of 
Mnnesota, Temple University, University of Akron, University of Utahi, 
University of Toledo, Bostoxi Univei'slty, Brighmii I'ouiig University, 

Ohio Ujiiversity, Ohio State University, or Michigan State University) 
which either admit all freslmien to a two-year University College before 
allowing matriculation at an "upper division" piofessionol school or 
offer a two-year associate degree within their structure as a four- 
year institution. The study did include, however, some historical 
background to ixrovide an ’anclci’stamiing of th.e ;.;oiaces of tte i^eas 
which led to both the present upper division insti tutiuijs and to the 
UTilversl ties listed in this xxirayrapli whic}! have roj.mt.illy divided the 
baccalaureate expeilence after the initial two years ef Kitudy. 

Iji aueution to tt'.e uppei' d.i.V 4 .sion ins L^t.i.i.jas s.tuuLes, u n... :bei‘ 
of new upper division ins tJ. tut leus arc presently in various ssat^es of 
development. Th.ose insti tutaoiis now being developed have not l.een 
included in this study; the uutho s, h.owever, lias endeavored to keep 
abreast of new developments and, where possible, to be of service to 
those states now ^.jnujning a new institution. The following list is 
thus te.bn.tive; the fact that a state is l.Lstcd in no way implies tliat 
approval will be given iv creation of an upper division irstitutions or 
that {nvv .institution will open. These suates have, however, e '.ch indica- 
ted a basic interest in the idea of oji upper division institution and. 
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in several instances, have prepared planning documents and/or received 
legislative or appropriate Board approval: 

Illinois New York Washington 

Texas New Jersey Florida 

Pennsylvania Minnesota Colorado 

The establishment of any Institution invariably leads to ceratin 
questions a:; to why specific decisions were made; in the case of inno- 
vative institutions - and especially a series of institutions similar 
to each other yet different from all others - these questions become 
even more important. Thus, in the case of the upper division institu- 
tions, one may ask not only why a specific institution was founded in 
this org6mizational pattern, but how (and if) this decision relates to 
similar decisions throughout the country To what extent are upper 
division institutions merely independent responses to local situations 
which happen to be similar, and therefore, lead to similar responses? 

Or, to what extent is the upper division institution a universal 
response to certain universal problems within higher education today? 

One means of discovering answers to the questions posed above 
and in the original proposal for this study is to examine the reasons, 
or rationale, for the establishment of each of the institutions concerned. 
Such examination not only provided answers to the questions of 
"universality," but also showed the extent to which each given institu- 
tion had made use of the example provided by those institutions which 
came before. 

Despite the fact that this study must conclude little or no 
attempt on the part of planners for those upper division Institutions 
already in operation to make use of the experience of ‘-.hose which 
preceded them, the author believes that this impartial examination of 
the problems, responses, and outcomes common to the development of all 
upper division institutions - both past and present - can seirve both 
those now engaged in operation of such institutions and those who may 
be considering adoption of this specific organizational pattern. 
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METHODS 



The basic approach used in this study wa/ that coinmonly known as 
the historical method. Decisions regarding the establisiiment of the 
nine upper division institutions listed above (p. 5) were examined by 
use of a multitude of source documents; presidents’ reports, minutes of 
boards of control, college catalogs and directories, documents prepared 
by and for accreditation associations, planning reports and documents, 
status and progress reports, letters, memos, minutes of meetings, and 
miscellaneous source materials such as newspapers and press releases. 

In addition, individuals including presidents, planners, and other 
participants in the original decisions regarding each institution were 
intex^iewed in order to gather information unavailable through examina- 
tion of the ’^formal" materials which are available to the historical 
researcher. 

The original intent was to tape all interviews; this proved 
impossible for two reasons In one instance, the recorder malfunctioned 
during an interview session; in several other instances, the subjects 
made it clear that the session would be more productive if a tape 
recorder were not used. In these cases, notes were prepared and returned 
to the subject for approval in the same manner as if the tape recorder 
had been in operation. 

Although each interview varied in accordance with the institution 
under study and with the individual* s role within the planning for that 
institution, all interviews were aimed at discovering ani^wers bo the same 
basic questions: 

To what torces or needs was your institution re.'jponding when the 
deci}’>ion was made to establish (or become) an upper division 
institution? 

Why was this particular form of organization chosen? 

From what source(s) did your planners get the idea for this organi- 
zational form; was it, rather, an ad hoc response to an existing 
situation? 

To what extent were you aware of other (similar) efforts to estab- 
lish upper division institutions; what use was made of this? 
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whom, anu how, wao the decision made? 

W}iat doea this decision have to the positioi; (if 

«.ny,' by your accrediting agciicy or State iiducation 

Department ? 

What specific advantages (or disadvantages) did your institution 
envisage as a result of the organisational form; on what was 
+ MS expectation based; what has been the resiilt? 



The initial step in preparation of the report was to undertake 
"backgromd" research to discover the historical antecedents to the 
present upper division institutions. The bulk of this work, as v/ell 
as field visits to Flint College, Flint, Michigan and Richmond College, 
New York, Hew York, was completed before the start of the project 
period. In each of these Institutions - as at each other institution 
visited - preliminary correspondence with the president and other 
officials had provided a general understanding of the author's intent 
and needs upon his arrival on campus. Following a visit to the chief 
administrative officer on ctunpus, the author then proceeded to arrange 
Interview schedules with persons suggested by the president and, as 
soon as pos.sible, to enter the files or archives to review the source 
documents available. Interviews and rev’ew of documents continued for 
the duration of each vl.Tlt; the chief administrative officer was then 
formally Inter'.’iewsd at the conclusion of each field visit. 

Although the original research plan envisioned visits tu ten 
campuses (including Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, New York), this plan 
was modified since planning offices for several, institutions w'cre 
geographically separate from the operating campus. For exarapre, the 
planning for the Ikiiver.sity of West Florida (Pensacola) and Florida 
Atlantic University (Boca Raton) was done at the Office of the Board 
of Regents (Tallahassee); planning for the Capitol Campus (ivliddletown, 
Pennsylvania) was done at The Pennsylvania Itate University (University 
park, Pennsylvania); planning for both the Fj.int and Dearborn c;rmpuses 
of the University of Michigan was done at Ann Arbor. In each case, 
the author both worked in files and archives and conducted interviews 
at the central planning location in addition to on the campus of the 
Institution itself. 



After the beginning of the project period, field vtbits wei-e 
conducted in accordance with the following schedule: 



July 1 - July 11, i 960 Dearborn, Michigan (Dearborn Ccunpus) 

Ann Arbor, Michigan (Univ. of Michigan) 
Ft. Wayne, Indiana (Concordia) 



September 16 - September 

20, 1968 



Middletown, Pennsylvania (Capitol) 
University Park, Penn. (Penn State) 



October 7 - October 11, 

1968 



Stockton, California (College of 
the Pacific) 
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November 11 - November Boca Raton, Florida (Florida Atlantic) 

22 , 196b Pensacola, Florida (Univ. of West Fla.) 

Tallahassee, Florida (Board of 
Regents) 

Visits to the New School, New York, New York and to Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn Mew York were conducted on a number of single day visits 
duri:ig early 1969* 

In several cases - such as those concerning the former Chancellor 
of the State University System of Florida or the Director, Personnel 
Recruiting and Research, Personnel and Organization, Ford Me tor 
Company - participants were lonavdilable for interviews due to the 
schedule of field visits undertaken by the auuhor. In a number of 
such cases, correspondence was initiated by the author; the results 
included letters with pertinent information, telephone interviews, 
and, in one case, preparation of a document outlining the creation of 
the Dearborn Campus from the perspective of the Ford Motor Company, a 
major participant in the early decisions. These documents are listed 
in the References section of this report, as are each of the interviews. 

Following completion of all field visits and background research, 
this final report itself was prepared. As stated on the title page of 
this report, points of view or opinions do not represent those of the 
Office of Education; nor do they necessarily represent those of the 
officials of the ix.stltutions under consideration. Many persons, both 
on campuses and in central offices, gave of their time and provided 
acetes to written materials. Interpretations and conclusions drawn from 
these materials - or from the facts stated in Interviews - are entirely 
the responsibility of this author. 



O 
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FINDINGS 



Historical Background 



Historically, the American college developed both in response to 
an expanding system of secondary or preparatory eeucation - which 
increasingly took to itself those basic studies offered in the American 
college - and to the Imported Gennsui "University" Ideals, which provided 
both a methodology and a body of subject matter which the college 
adopted as its own. Thus, by the middle of the nineteenth century, some 
American educators began to see the existing four-year college as an 
tnomaly. Rather than offering a unified four-year course of study, the 
American college appeared to these reformers to combine elements of 
two divergent systems of education, one of which was the .logical 
conclusion of a student’s general or preparatory education, while the 
other was the beginning of professional or research-oriented 
"university" work. 

As early as the l850't:, Henry Tappan of the University of Michigan 
decided that the work of the American col.lege was really secondary or 
preparatory in nature; basing his conclusions on the Geman model of 
gymnasium and university, he deduced that American colleges (or 
universities, as they were sometimes called) were not offering truly 
advanced of "univerr.lty-level” work. Unlike his later supporters, 

Tappan did not propose separating the two functions. Rather, once 
having recognized that two functions existed, Tappan moved to "perfect" 
the gymnasial function within the University itself. 

Another distinction between Tappan and those who would .later advo- 
cate the bisection of the American college and the relegation of its 
component parts to either the high school or the uni/er.sity was Tappan 's 
equation of the entire college, as it then existed, „ith preparatory 
work. To Tappan, bisection of Phe college was not an issue, for there 
was really nothing to bisect. Later educators, particularly W.W. 

Folwell at the University of Minnesota in the 1870's and William R. 

Harper at the University of Chicago at the turn of the twentieth 
century, felt that the university as they saw it should rid itself of 
its preparatory or non-university functions. 

Since Gennany had been the source of the university concept and 
of much of the subject matter being taught in the new American "university," 
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many educators turned to Gennany for the organizational model on which 
to base a restructured American system of education. The German system 
had no "college" ae an intermediate step between preparatory and 
university work; rather, the gymnasium provided all work which was 
required before entrance to the university, work which was roughly 
eqxiivalent to that offered through the sojijomore year in the American 
college. As institutions which were ceilled universities developed in 
the United States during the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
century, educational leaders such as Folwell, Harper, and David Starr 
Jordan at Stanford suggested that these institutions would not be 
true universities until they had ceased to offer the preparatory or 
non -uni varsity courses which then constituted the bulk of their fresh- 
man and sophomore offerings. 

Harper believed that there was a distinction between work "of the 
same scope of character as that of the proceeding years in the academy 
or high school" and "the real university work done in the Junior and 
senior years" of college. His viltimate solution was a combination of 
that proposed by Tappan - that the University's role was first to 
perfect that preparatory work which it, of necessity, offered - and by 
Folwel]. - that the proper role of the University could not be achieved 
until such time as the preparatory work was eliminated from the Univer • 
sity entirely. Harper created an institution at the University of 
Chicago in which the work of the first two years (preparatory; was 
clearly distinct from that of the last two years (university) and 
whic^, through its program of affiliations, would eventually "peimit the 
University in Chicago to devote its energies mainly to the University 
Colleges and to strictly University work."(l) 

Harper's concept of affiliation was an integral part of his plan 
for an institution which would devote its energies mainly to strictly 
University work. Affiliated secondary institutions would become, in the 
strictest sense, departments of the University through University repre- 
sentation on the local board of control emd University parti cipiati on in 
matters of appointment, examinations, and certification of completion. 

At the same time, qualified institutions would be encouraged to 
continue their offerings through the first two years of college, as was 
begun at Joliet, Illinois in I9O2. The end result. Harper hoped, would 
be "the growth and development of the high school and the probability 
that this growth will not stop until two years of college work have 
been added to the present curriculum of the high school" which would 



1 . William R. Harper, "The Length of the Baccalaureate Course and Pre- 
paration for the Professional Schools," Journal of Proceedings and 
Addresses of the National Education Association ^Winona; the Association, 
I9OJ), 505 ; William R. Harper, Official Bulletin No. 2 (Chicago, I89I), 
p. 3 , cited by Richard J. Storr, Harper ' s University ; The Beginnings 
(Chicago; University of Chicago Press, 1966), p, II7. 
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permit that "the higher work be given all our strength on the campus." 

By 1904, six high schools in five states had developed elongated progi-ams 
which included two years of junior college work as affiliated institu- 
tions with the University of Chicago, (l) 

In California, President David Starr Jordan of Stanford was soon 
to advocate a similar plan for bisecting the existing college through 
a less formal system of affiliation. Although Jordan was not the first 
prominent educator in California to promote the separation of Junior 
college work from that of the university - Dr. Alexis F. Lange had 
been trying since I892 to foster u reorganization of the University of 
California which would reflect the distinction between "preparatory" 
and "university" studies - Lange later wrote that "this propaganda would 
probably not have gathered momentum very fast without President Jordan’s 
dynamic articles and addresses urging the amputation of freshman and 
sophomore classes to prevent university atrophy and urging the relega- 
tion of these classes to the high school. "(2) 

In 190?; Jordan's Report to the Trustees of Stanford University 
recommended "the immediate separation of the Junior college from the 
university or university college" and the reqxiirement of "the work of 
the Junior college as a requisite for admission to the University on 
and after the year 1913 > or as scon as a number of the best equipped 
high schools of the State are prepared to undertake this wox-k." This 
recommendation was based upon Jordan's belief that "the college has 
gradually pushed itself upward, relegating its lower years to the 
secondary schools, and absorbing two of the. years which would naturally 
belong to the uiniversity. " The result, according to Jordan, is "a 
tendency to separate the college into two parts; the Junior college, of 
two years, in which the work is still collegiate, and the university 
college;" yet, "it is better for the university to be as fair as 
possible free from the necessity of Junior college instruction." (j) 

In that same year, I9OT, the California State Legislature passed 
the first law in the nation to permit "The board of trustees of any 



1. Storr, Harper 's University , p. 212; Walter Crosby Eells, The Junior 
College (Boston: Houghton Htfflin Co., 1931), pp. 54-55; William R. 
Harper, Decenniel Reptort (Chicago: The University, I9O2), p. Ixvii; 
William R. Harper, statement at meeting of the Faculty of Arts and 
Sciences, October 1, 1892, cited by Thomas W. Goodspeed, A History of 
the University of Chicago Founde d by John D. Rockefe.ller: The First^ 
Qviarter CenturyT Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1916)^ p. 2^7. 

2. Alexis F. Lange, "The Junior College With Special Reference to 
CeLLifomla," Proceedings of the National Education Association (Oakland; 
1915), pp. 119-24, cited by Eells, The Junior College , p. 9I. 

3. David Starr Jordan, Fourth Annual Report of the President of the 
University , Trustees Series No. I5 (Stanford; 'Stanford University, 

1907), pp" 18, 19, 20-22. 
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city district; union; Joint union; or coui:ity high school” to "prescribe 
X>CBtgraduate courses of study for the graduates of such high school... 
which courses of study shall approximate the studies prescribed in the 
first two years of university courses." Yet, despite both Jordan's 
intent at Stanford and the passage of this trail -breaking legislation, 
the high schools in California did not respond rapidly enough to allow 
Stanford to carry through Jordan’s recommendations. The first junior 
college established under terms of the 1907 legirdation opened at 
Fresno Higii School in I9IO. As of I9IT; sixteen California high schools 
were offering post-graduate work with a combined enrollment of over 
I25O; yet; over 620 oi‘ these students were enrolled in tw'o Los Angeles 
institutions which would close within the next three years; (l) 

At Stanford; as at Chicago, a period of nearly two decade:* elapsed 
during which time the President continuously pix;posed the abolition of 
the first two years, but during which time no concrete steps (beyond the 
temporary limiting of freshman eni*ollment at Stanford) were token. 

And, although the lower division programs were never abolished at eitlier 
of these two Institutiuns, the educational thought and suggestions for 
action of the two presidents contributed greatly to the development of 
the Junior college as a two-year unit, often in its early days closely 
tied to if not actually a part of the local public high school. Durl’.g 
the remainder of the 1920 *s. Junior colleges continued tw grow in 
numbers and enrollment; concurrently, new experir.onts - such as the s.x- 
four-four plan which created a four-year "middle school" and four-year 
Junior college leaving a student prepared for his "university" education 
at the start of the collegiate Junior year - made continuing discussion 
concerning the appropriate point at which to break the baccalaureate 
experience superfluous. Later educators might continue to debate the 
desirability of dividing the four-year baccalaureate pi'Ogran.; for all 
practical purposes, however, the point at which that division would be 
made was now set and, in fact, the feasibility of operating institutions 
containing only two years of "collegiate" study had been demon: -t rated. 

By 193^; thirty-two years after the establisliment of the first 
public Junior college at Joliet, Illinois, 521 Junior colleges wera in 
operation in the United States, of which 219, or percent, were public 
iristitutions. Enrollment in Junior colleges had Just passed 100.000 
students and would grow, by the end of that decade, to over 100,000. 
Moreover, by the end of the 19oO's, over 70 percent of all Junior colle^.e 
students would be attending public institutions which, although esLab- 
lished at a decreasing rate during the depression, continued to enix^ll 
greater numbers and percentages of students due to their convenience 
and relatively low tuition rates compared to private, four-year institu- 
tions. Whether for the reasons advocated by Folwell, Harper and Jordan 



1. Political Code Section I68I, Statutes of Cali fornla , 1907; Chapter 
69, p. 88, cited by Carl G. Winter, History of the Junior Cv liege Move - 
ment in California , California State Department of Education, Bureau of 
Junior College Education, Release No. 20 (Sacrementa; California state 
Department of Education, October 24, 1964), pp. 1, 2-4, I 5 , 37» 
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or not, the American college had effectively been divided, at least in 
those locations where Junior colleges flo\irished (l) 



Early Upper Division Institutions 



Prior to the end of the Second World War, three upper division 
institutions had been established and the groundwork had been laid for 
the development of a fourth such institution. One of these institutions 
was part of the historical develojanent outlined above; the other three 
were, to greater or lesser degrees, lihe outcome of the same types of 
considerations which had led Harper and Jordan to advocate the bisec- 
tion of the Americem college. 

The first American institution to completely separate its lower 
from its upper division had been the Lftiiversity of Georgia, then known 
as Franklin College, which had faced severe internal dissention over 
the role which science sho\ild play and equally severe problems of both 
fin-ance and enrollment. Following the I’esignation of the President in 
November, I858, the Board moved to reorganize the college, thus having 
some effect on that problem which the Board identified as central: the 
youth of the student body. By May of I859 the Board had proposed tiie 
linking of the college's preparatory division (the Academy) with the 
first two years of existing collegiate study so that students co'old 
"be watched over night and day, till fully prepared for the Junior 
Class." On August 4, the Trustees formally created a "collegiate 
institute" to perform this fxmction and, on November j, announced 

that "The University of Georgia shall consist of a Collegiate Institu- 
tion, a College Proper ^which would include only the Junior and senior 
years/, and University Schools of Science and Riilosophy." (2) 

Although the new institution was opened in January, 1861 with 120 
juniors and seniors, the outbreak of war and Georgia's secession soon 
caused the loss of seventy-five students who enlisted. Enrollment 
continued to decline and, following a complete mobilization following 
the fall of Chattanooga, only twenty students remained in the College 
Proper. As a final attempt to save the college, the freshiman and 
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Robert Preston Brooks, The University of Georgia Under Sixteen Admini - 
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sophomore claiisee were once again added on July 4, l66i; as of Jeumary 
1, 1864 enrollment had risen again to forty students. It was, however, 
not enough, and the University was closed "for the duration" in early 
February of l864. When the University of Georgia reopened in l866, it 
once again offered a full four years of collegiate study within one 
o rgani zati onal f ramewo rk . 

Although most scholars interested in the bisection of the early 
college agree that the University of Georgia represents the first 
"successful" attempt of an operating institution to eliminate its own 
freshman and sophomore years, they moke little attempt to .'^ee these 
events as anything more than an historical oddity. Yet, the University 
of Georgia was typical of many of the problems faced by American 
colleges immediately before and after the Amcric.an Civil War; what was 
atypical was the response. And, in a larger sense, the very problems 
of financial support for an institution combining the function of two 
educational pragrams and of the youthful age of the potential students 
in areas in which prepfiratory education was not readily available 
were problems similar to these which led Tappan, Folwell and even 
Harper to s\iggest the bisection of the American college. 

As stated above, by the 19o0's, general agreement had been 
reached as to the point at which future attempts to divide the four- 
year baccalaureate program would be made; this point was shaped by 
considerations such as had led Franklin College to rid itself of its 
first two years. By the 1930 's, too, gradual agreement was being 
reached as to the definitions to be assumed when describing the organi- 
zation of American higher education. The rapid expansion of public 
secondary education, both in terms of universal availability and of the 
level of instruction, led to an up-graded and more clearly defined 
college than had existed even as late as the sut',gestions of Harper and 
Jordan. Moreover, the work of the freshman and sophomore years, now 
offered in independent two-year junior colleges often tied to the 
secondary system, was accepted as being of "college" level, in p.art 
because the concept of a four-year college between secondary and 
graduate study had finally gained a level of acceptance which protected 
it from further incursions from the German model of gymnasium and 
university. Finally, the university itself had taken on many of the 
organizational aspects of the German university - often becoming a 
federation of schools including but not limited to the English- based 
college - and this definition, which emphasized structure as well as 
level of instruction, diminished the tendency to reject certain courses 
or subjects as "non-university" in nature. 

Thus, the stage had been set for the first major attempt to 
completely eliminate the first two years from a four-year institution 
since the days of the Civil War. Appropriately enough, the attempt 
occured in California, where the system of public junior colleges was 
the most extensive in the nation and where, for over thirty years, 
officials at the University of California and at Stanford had been 
advocating .">uch a split. Yet, the change came not at one of these 
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well established institutions, but at an institution in central Califor- 
nia which had, throughout its existence, been forced by circumstances 
to change and adjust to conditions" which it faced as "a relatively 
unknown college." (l) 

The College of the Pacific opened at its third location in its 
seventy-six year history at Stockton, California in the fall of 1924. 
During the next four years, enrollment at the college grew to a peak 
of 976 during the 1928-29 academic year; yet, the costs of relocation 
and reliance upon tuition fur most required funds limited the institu- 
tion’s ability, even during the years of prosperity, to build an 
adequate endowment. With the onset of the depression, enrollment (and, 
with it, tuition iiicome) declined, reaching 842 during the 19il-i2 
academic year and 70? the following year. On September 28, 198^ ^ 
President Tully C. Knoles reported to the Board of Trustees that the 
College had a "cash deficit of $54,069-58 for the current year... /and/ 
it was proposed by the Comptroller that each employee of the College 
take a two months' cut in salary in addition to the fifteen percent 
formerly agreed upon." (2) 

By the opening of the 19 jJ-j 4 academic year, the situation was 
becoming critical and in October, 198 J a special Faculty Coordinating 
Committee was created to search for possible ways of saving the insti- 
tution. One solution, sx;iggested by Professor and Debate Coach Dwayne 
Orton, was that the College of the Pacific establish a separate Junior 
college division without alteration of the traditional four-year cur- 
riculum or of the academic standards at the four-year institution. 
Creation of the Junior college would provide for increased revenues, 
while retaining the College's traditional academic standards which were 
seen as one major drawing card during the depression years. Furthermore, 
the new Junior college division was seen as being "in line with the 
trend in Ameirican liberal education which recognized the first two 
years of the arts college as the concluding period of the st\ident ' s 
general education." 



1. Robert E. Bums, interview held October 7, 19^8 at Stockton, Califoi'iiia. 

2. College of the Pacific, "Minutes of the Board of Trustees, September 
29, 1925-June, 15, 1989/' P« College of the Pacific, Bulletin of 
the College of the Pacific , Catalogue Issue for 1938 -o4 (Stockton: the 
College, December, 193j)^ P« 93- 

<. Rockwell D. Hunt, History of the College of the Pacific (Stockton: 
College of the Pacific, 1951)^ P« l48 ; Tully C. Knoles, '^resident's 
Report, March 27, 1934," p. 2;: Dwayne C. Orton, interview held Decem- 
ber 16, 1968 at New York, New York; Bums, interview; College of the 
Pacific, Bulletin of the College of the Pacific : Junior College Issue 
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Although the new juiiior college division enrolled sixty-five new 
students, President Knoles was still not satisfied with the College's 
enroUmanti In the spring of 1935 > a-n attempt was made to secui*e legis- 
lation authorizing County Superintendents of Schools of the State to 
pay tuition costs for students attending College of the Pacific Junioi' 
College, a step which might have increased Junior college enrollment 
through creation of fiscal parity with existing public Junior colleges. 
The bill "was not brought on the floor /of the State legislature/ for 
consideration," President Knoles reported to the Board, "through fear 
of unconstitutionality." The next logical step was consideration of 
establishment of a public Junior college using Pacific's underutilized 
facilities and faculty. On June 10, 1935, President Knoles repoi-ted 
that "he had been informed that it would be entirely legal for the 
Stockton High School unit under its Board of Education to organize 
itself in a High School-Junior College District.... /an^ to rent such 
buildings or rooms of the College of the Pacific as would be designated 
for the use of the Junior College." (l) 

The exact moment that President Knoles first considered establish 
ment of a public Junior college in a cooperative arrangement with the 
College of the Pacific is unclear. In his President’s Report of October 
1935 (after the new public institution had opened), he explained that 
"for a number of years various education leaders in the state have 
commented upon the possibility of the organization of public Junior 
college classes on the part of the Stockton School Board in connection 
with the College of the Pacific." Professor Orton has stated that 
President Knoles discussed with him the possibility of a "coordinate 
arrangement of public and private institutions" as early as the spring 
of 1934 during early consideration of the College of the Pacific Junior 
College. And both Orton and Bums recollect that Knoles had long felt 
that, educationally, the College of the Pacific covfLd - in Knoles ' own 
words - "concentrate upon the work of the Upper Division and graduate 
year, frankly recognizing in fact what is recognized in law in Califor- 
nia that the Lower Division is a part of secondary education." (2) 

The ultimate result of the decision to establish (and, on the 
pfirt of the College of the Pacific, to support) a public Junior college 
in Stockton - and the concomitant decision to eliminate the lower 
division from the College of the Pacific and to rent the unused facili- 
ties to the public institution - was creation of a four-year academic 
program, half public and half private, sharing the same campus. The 
decision was based, to a great extent, in Knoles' beliefs concerning 



!• ^ully C. Knoles, "President's Report, October 2j, 19j4," p. 2; Tully 
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the appropriate administrative and educational structure of a college; 
these beliefs, In turn, were based upon the thinking of such educators 
as Jordan, Lange, and Ray Lyman Wilbur, then President of Steuiford. 
Moreover, Pacific's need to decrease costs while increasing revenues - 
combined with Increasing public pressure for a public Junior college in 
Stockton - made elimination of Pacific's lower division in conjunction 
with creation of a public Junior college an alternative which would 
benefit all concerned On April 1, 1939> President Knoles reported, “My 
enthusiasm for our enterprise grows with experience. The College is 
realizing much more fully upon its facilities /which were being rented, 
in part, to the Junior college which shared Pacific’s campu^/j 8^1 
competition for students in the lower division is removed, and on ade- 
quate base for the Senior College is fairly assured. Strife could 
arise, but if frank understanding is practiced I can see nothing but 
continued good." (l) 

Both "frank understanding" and "continued good" existed for 
slightly over a decade from the elimination of College of the Pacific's 
lower division in 1935* During that period, however, changes had begun 
which would force a reconsideration of the cooperative status between 
Pacific and Stookton College One such change - that of the name from 
Stockton Junior College to Stockton College - was the result of a 
reorg.'inlzation by the Stockton Board of Education (the Board of ContTOl 
for the Junior college) of its total offerings into a six-four-four 
plan of organization in 1944. This reorganization tied the Junior 
college much more closely to the "lower" public offerings; the change 
to a four-year status - coupled with the influx of students to both 
institutions following the Second World War - created severe strains 
on the shared facilities. Finally, new personnel, who felt loyalty 
neither to the shared campus nor to the working arrangements instituted 
in 1935 - 36 , were employed; moreover, the Junior college itself had 
begun to develop (and desire) an identity of its own, separate from 
that of the College of the Pacific. (2) 

By the end of the decade of the 1940 's, both President Burns and 
Chancellor Knoles felt that relations between the two int.titutions 
were rapidly deteriorating. Yet, although Knoles felt that "relations 
between the two schools had reached a place where cooperation is almost 
impossible" - a situation which Burns attributed to "a cantankei’ous 
school board with u new and difficult administrator" and the fact that 
"academic cooperation. . . is coming to a point where there is little 
more than a rental of our facilities" - Bums nonetheless suggested 
"that we sit tight, but watch the situation very carefully." Bums 
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realized that advantages - particularly savings and the large number of 
students drawn to a tuition-free institution from which Pacific could 
chose its Junior class - existed; by late 1949> these advan'*' \ges had 
not yet been over-come by disadvantages, both existing and potential, (l) 

By the end of 1950j however, three specific problems had arisen 
which crystalized the areas of disagreement and led to the end of the 
sixteen year experiment as an upper division institution. President 
Bums has stated that "if the Korean War hadn't come along, I suspect 
we might still be an upper-division - graduate institution." Although 
this sentiment is probably an over -statement, the war did have immediate 
effects upon both institutions. On Hovember 10, 1950, the College of 
the Pacific Board of Trustees approved establishment of an ROTC unit 
on campus to "protect" Pacific students from the draft, which took 
42i students from the Junior college which was unable to offer an ROTC 
program. This fact, coupled with the fact that the end of the soplioraore 
year in a "bisected" institution was a logical point at which to draft 
men needed for the armed forces, led Burns to believe that College of 
the Pacific might not continue to receive adequate numbers of transfer 
6;tudent8 from the Junior colleges of the State. (2) 

Two new problems had also arisen. President Bums reported that 
the American Chemical Society hud refused to accredit Pacific's 
program since, in the words of the .Society, "the present organization 
of the College of the Pacific cannot permit the Department of Chemis- 
try to retain proper control over tlie caxiber and scope of the lover 
level course and training." In addition. Burns hal Just received 
notification that all intercollegiate athletic events with Pacific had 
been cancelled due to pressure on other colleges from the Pacific 
Coast Conference, which had expelled the College for continuing to 
allow sophomores from Stockton College to participate on its te;uns. (.s) 

Bums believed that the problems with the Chemical Society - aiAd 
anticipated problems with Phi Beta Kappa and the engineering accrediting 
body - could be solved only through addition of ,u lower division, or at 
least through the addition of lower division courses in those areas in 
which the college wished subject* :aatter accreditation. Considering the 
continuing difficulties being encountered in relations with Stockton 
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College, Burns sa.w no real reason to continue operation of College of 
the Pacific without a lower division. Although the rental contract with 
Stockton College heid realized $47,000 the past vear. Pacific officials 
realized that they were not receiving adequate income to offset wear 
and tear on the buildings. Furthermore, income from tuition from a new 
lower division would exceed required expenses by approximately $3,000 
a year for a lower division of two hundred students eind by $68,000 a 
year for a lower division of four hundred students, (l) 

Based on these reasons. Bums recommended establishment of "a 
pilot lower division as sort of a model, highly selective group" 
consisting of three hundred students, the number withdrawn from 
Pacific's campus over the past year as Stockton College continued to 
move into new buildings. Moreover, Stockton College would be permitted 
to coi^tinue to rent any space remaining on the Pacific campus and ah 
effort would be made to allow enrollment of Stockton College Ijth and 
14th year students in the new R.O.T.C. program. In the fall of 19i>l> 
the College of the Pacific lower division was reopened after sixteen 
years with an enrollment of 202 freshmen and 68 sophomores. (2) 

Although the College of the Pacific's experiment had come to an 
end, it hud not failed, in any sense of the word, because of an inher- 
ent weakness in the concept of an upper division institution, although 
this would not always be the case with other institutions. In Stockton, 
the Initial plan had been developed as a cooperative venture between a 
public school boaixL and a private institution; over the course of the 
years, through changing conditions and personnel, that, cooperation had 
gradually lessened, increasing the stress on both institutions. Yet, 
the public institution, with its broader base of support and of 
potential students, and with a growing desire for an independent 
identity, did not react to these stresses in the same way or to the 
same degree as did the College of the Pacific. Pacific's reaction was 
due, in great measure, to the additional pressures brought to bear by 
outside forces - specifically accreditation bodies, athletic conferences, 
and the war - which would not or could not adjust their own requirements 
to the unique conditions on the Stockton campus, as well as to the 
feeling (and, perhaps the reality) that the unique administrative and 
organizational relationship with Stockton College had outlived its 
usefulness . 

While the period of the great depression caused hardships in nu'.py 
American i'nstitutions ol‘ higher education ' and provided, to a great 
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extent, the impetus for the elimination of Pacific's lower division - 
it provided at least one institution, The New School for Social Research, 
with a unique opportunity for expansion and service which, at least 
indirectly, would also lead to creation of an upper division institution. 
At the beginning of the decade of the 19o0's, the New School was a 
relatively disorganized forum for individual lecturers and other forms 
of adult education, a status which it had enjoyed virtually since its 
inception in late 1918. By 'che end of the decade of the 19J0's, the 
New School offered a graduate degree program unique in the Uhited 
States and would soon open an upper division college, itself unique in 
its philosophy, facxilty, students, and course offerings. 

The depression in the United States paralleled equally troublesome 
times in Europe and, in the early 1930*s, New School Director Alvin 
Johnson conceived of the idea of providing refuge for Europesin scholars 
through creation of a University in Exile. With Hitler's advent to p«.)wer 
and through the generosity of Hiram Halle, a New York businessman - 
Johnson and Emil Lederer, an Austrian economist, developed the idea of 
bringing large numbers of German scholars to the United States and of 
providing a centralized location in which the scholars could recreate 
the ideals of a European university. Concurrently, Johnson saw the 
opportunity to create a true graduate faculty as a capstone to the 
educational offerings of the New School, (l) 

Thus, ein institution that had begun as a group of prominent Ameri- 
can scholars giving lectures to an adult public had overnight added a 
gradiiate faculty composed of some of the finest European scholars. Yet, 
Johnson's desire to protect and conserve the individuality of the grad- 
uate faculty, as a group, led in 19i6 to creation of separate boards 
of trustees for the graduate faculty and for the remainder of the New 
School. As seen by Dr. Hans Simons - a member of the University in 
Exile and later President of the New School - the University in Exile 
was a homogeneous and somewhat introspective group of exiles operating 
within, but not as an integral part of, the New School. (2) 

Following creation of the Ecole Libre des Haute Etudes in the 
early 1940’s as yet another free-floating unit within the New School, 
many members of the faculty and administration felt that a reevaluati -n 
of the School's organizational structure was required. Following "many 
months of deliberation on the reorganization of the New School," Johnson 
recommended eui organization which divided all offerings - with the 
exception of the Institute for World Affairs and the Ecole Libre - "for 
administrative convenience" into a School of Politics and a School of 
Philosophy and Liberal Arts. The Graduate Faculty was divided along 
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the same lineSj .although it retained its own Dean and Board or Trustees 
(until 1946). Hane Simons was named Dean of the School of Politics, 
while the School of Philosophy and Liberal Arts would be under the 
direction of the present Associate Director of the New School, Itiss 
Clara Mayer, (l) 

Yet, the new organization had not resolved the problem of inte- 
grating the Graduate Faculty into the institution; Dr. Simons, in 
particular, felt that the GradUtite Faculty requl.red some sort of 
"underpinning" to bring it into contact with -toe institution as a whole 
and with general students in particular. Dr. Johnson, noting a pretty 
scanty enrollment in the graduate degree programs, was in favor of some 
means "to equip students who had been drop outs... to help them to reach 
the level where they could enter the graduate programs." According to 
Dean Clara Mayer, there was also an "effort to coordinate the programs 
of eople who had some specific goal in mind." The end result, developed 
by Dr. Simons from an idea by Eiail Lederer, the Dean of the Fac\ilty, 
was the creation of the New School Senior College. (2) 

The specific even which appears to have coalesced these divergent 
dissatisfactions was the lntrod.uction in Congress of the G.I. Bill in 
early 1944. Under this legislation, the federal government would provide 
financial support for veterans who wished to further their education J of 
eqml importemce to those at the New School, the returning veterans re- 
presented a newly opening reservoir of more mature and experienced 
students. The idea of the New School's creating a baccalaureate prognun 
limited to the Junior and senior years was endorsed by New York State 
CommlsBioner George Stoddard, especially since Stoddeird was planning 
the creation of twenty Junior Colleges of Applied Arts and Science 
thrfjughout the State, alnd saw creation of a "senior college" as providing 
a possible capstone to this new educational system." Thus, agreement was 
reached, although what the State saw as a capstone for future Junior 
college students was seen by the New School more as an opportunity "to 
underpin the structure of the Graduate Faculty by connecting it with a 
small number among the whole student body who can be prepared for 
graduate work." f3) 

One additional reason for the decision to operate the college in 
this manner - although never stated by any of the principals - might be 
the background of those involved in the creation of the New School Senior 
College which opened in the fall of 1944. Lederer, Simons, and the, vast 
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majority of the Graduate Faculty had come to the United States with the 
University in Exile; their entire background and training had been in 
the great German universities where competent, mature students, having 
completed a rigorous preparation in the gymnasia, came for an indepen- 
dent intellectu/il experience knovm as higher education. Thus, it would 
be perfectly normal to develop a program at the Wew School in which 
the student body was expected to have completed whatever "general 
education" might be required before coming to the College, the major 
function of which was to provide a selection of courses from which the 
student might chose and whatever guidance th<* student himself might 
deeire . 

The early New School Senior College, whatever the primary reasons 
for its establishment as an upper division institution, was not directly 
related to contemporary educational developments regarding the time 
structure of the baccalaureate degree in the United States (except inso- 
far as all developments could be traced back to the initial German 
influence on one's perception of the role of the college vis-a-vis the 
preparatory institution). Simons, Johnson, and Mayer were all totally 
unaware of the experiment which had been started eight years earlier 
at the College of the Pacific; Johnson was "aware and uninterested" in 
the theoretical developments of the early twentieth century which 
concerned themselves with the appropriate amount of time tmd the division 
of courses for a collegiate education. According to Simons, the new sei'.ior 
college was not consciously modelled on any other institution, primarily 
because the New School's preferred clientele was not the regular high 
school graduate, age eighteen to twenty, but the older and more nuiture 
adult who returned in order to continue his education: the kind of 
student who had been the central concern of the Hew School since its 
inception. (1) 

Although the New School Senior College would be greatly modified 
in the mid- 1960 *B - at Mhich time it would develop its present form and 
emphases - the early development of an upper division institution at 
the New School in 19^4 has a distinct place In any history of bisection 
and/cr :pper division colleges. The Senior College at the New School 
was primarily a result of three factors: the history and philosophy of 
those associated with the New School, the influx of organizations at the 
New School preceding the Second World War, and the War itself, at learnt 
as it had its ramifications in'i>as6age of the G.I. Bill. Thus, in 19^^ > 
the New School Joined College of the Pacific as one of the two upper 
division institutions then in operation in the United States. 

That same year, 19^^ j the first concrete step was taken to wax'd 
creation of the third (and presently longest continuously operating) 
upper division institution. At that time, the Board for Higher 
Education of the Lutheran Church -Missouri Synod was requested at its 
annual convention "to make further studies regai'ding the advisibility 
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of changing over to a four-year college course in preparation ;t'or entnmce 
upon a three-year course in theology in St. Louis. As a first step in 
conducting the necessary studies, an Executive Secr^tF.ry, Dr. Martin J. 
Neeb, was employed for the Board in January, 19^5* (l) 

The educational system of the Lutheran Church-Missouri Synod had 
begun in I 839 with the establishment of a theological seminary a*id 
"supporting college*^ in Perry County Missouri. From that date until 

the Synod’s system "took the standard program of studies of the 
theological faculty of a German university as the pattern for the 
seminary and that of the German classical gymnasium as the pattern for 
the pre -professional college." Through the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth century, several additional preparatory schools were estab- 
lished and the designation "college" was introduced into the system; 
yet, "there appears to have been no conscious attempt., to accommodate 
the pre-professional school to the pattern of the contemporary American 
college." Finally, in 193i?, the decision was made to extend the three 
year seminary course to four years, and to award the baccalaureate degree 
after the second seminary year (or the fourth year of higher education). 
Yet, the six-year "gymnasia" (now known as high school and Junior college) 
remained as the only preparation for "graduate," "seminary," of "profes- 
sional education." ( 2 ) 

By the United States* entry into, the Second World War, demands for 
a reconsideration of the basic structure of the educational system ms iz 
rel^ited to its primary goal - ministerial education - were growing. Those 
demands grew in part from a need to facilitate transfer among institutions 
and to other graduate schools, in part to provide a broader education for 
the ministry, and in part as a result of the new and rapid growth and i\)le 
of Americein Junior colleges; the United States’ entry into the Second .vorld 
War made the need for some reform even more urgent, as the Synod discovered 
that a four-year college course with a recognized baccalaui^eate degree was 
required for appointments to chaplaincies in the Armed Forces. AlthougJi a 
baccalaureate had, since 19 j5j been awarded following two years of Seminary 
study, the seminary itself was not accredited, in part due to its failure 
to require the baccalaureate for admission. Thus, **fully aware of the 
plannings and discussion coming out of the University of Chicago under 
President Hutchins' leadership in the early forties," members of the 
fur Higher Education of the Synod once again begun to consider a restruc- 
turing of the Synodical system of education. And, although there is no 
indication that any of those involved were aware of developments at the 
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College of the Pacific or the Hew School, "we were encouraged, of 
courtie," Executive Secretary Neeb has stated, "by the fact that a 
reputable university /the University of Chicago/ was willing to 
examine long standing traditions in depth and to undertake experimental 
innovation in the same area in which we had an interest." (l) 

Between 1944 and 1947; eighteen separate proposals for the 
restructuring of the educational system were, submitted to the Board for 
Higher Education; yet, it was felt that "any changes in the present 
program could have value only to the extent that they might improve or 
expand the Church's ability to preach, teach, and apply the Gospel. 

Based on this assumption, a nev' document, "The Objectives of Ministerial 
Training',’ was prepared by Dr. Keeb and members of the Board and approved 
at the Synod’s 1947 convention; each of the eighteen proposals for 
restructuring was, in turn, considered in terms of these "Objectives." 
Thus, those proposals which involved a move to subsidize students’ 
upper division education at another institution as a means of providing 
an educational program more in line with that now current in the United 
otates were eliminated as they would remove ministerial studento from 
Synodical schools. Other proposals fell into two major categories: those 
to establish a separate two- or four-year institution to provide the 
education required between the end of the Junior college and the start 
of seminary would, assuming that the seminary would now require the 
baccalaureate degree for admi.ssion; and those to attach two years of 
education to one or more of the system's existing >unior colleges, (c) 

Following a detailed examination of all pro;^osals, the Board’s 
recommendations, utlimately adopted by the bynod, were "that the present 
Junior College system be maintained." The Board also reported that 
"earnest efforts to agree on the propriety of selecting any one of the 
proposed plans... revealed a wide divergence of opinion; however, after 
an objective discussion of the premises offered and of the relative 
merits of the various plans, the Advisory ouncil (College and Seminary 
presidents) concurred with your Board in the followint Recommendations: 
That Synod establish a Senior College as an additional unit in the 
prol'esslonal training of ministerial students." The Board then proceeded 
to define a benior College as an institution "on the level of the Juniox' 
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and senior years the American college system.*^ Finally, the Board 
wa:^ instructed to undertake studies regarding the location, curriculuiu, 
and plant requirements lor the nev oenior College, (l) 

Between 19^7 ^^nd 19i>0, the next regularly scheduled Synodical 
Convention, discussion and planning fur the new institution proceeded 
under the direction of the Board’s Executive Secretary. Thus, by 
19>0, the specific aims and governing structure of the new Senior 
College had been determined, although a locution was still to be 
chosen. At the 19^0 Convention, the 19^7 resolution establishing a 
senior college was reaffirmed, the sum of ,7^0,000 was allocated for 
constrxiction of the new campus when a location was finally decided 
upon, and a Committee of 99 " including the president of each of the 
■jG region;il synods, parish clergy, and representatives of other 
specific divisions of clergy and laymen - was appointed to assist the 
Board in locating a sitb for the Senior College. (2) 

The Committee of 99 “et at the Board offices in St. Louis in 
January, 19!>2 and recommended that the Senior College be located either 
in the Chicago or Milwaukee suburban areas, primarily because of the 
geographical distribution of both the potential students and existing 
student body. On November l8, 19^2, an option was placed on a 126-acre 
site northwest of Chicago, giving the impression that this would be 
the location of the new institution. Yet, before the next Convention 
was convened on June 17^ 19^6 > unsolicited offer was made by the 

Indiana Technical College of Fort Wayne to purchase our /the Synod's/ 
Concordia College at Fort Wayne " After careful consideration of all 
alternatives - and the assurance that another location within Fort 
Wayne could be found for a new institution •• the Synodical Convention 
decided to abandon plans for the senior college in Chlcfigo and to plan 
Instead for its development in Fort Wayne, Indiana, (o) 
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Thus, by 1953 > the basic decisions regardinig both structure and 
site for Concordia Senior College had been determined, although the 
institution would not open with students until 1957- And, although the 
decisions on site selection provide interesting examples of the inter- 
action between the Board for Higher Education and the local boards of 
control for constituent institutions in the Synod's educational system, 
the basic decision to establish an upper division institution, as 
opposed to some other form of institution, had been taken as early as 
19^7 and had been reaffirmed in 1950. By the time the Conanittee of 99 
had been appointed, the basic structural decisions hud already been 
made- 



The decision to establish an upper division institution at 
Concordia reflected, to a great extent, the influence.- of the Germeui 
university concept on American colleges and universities, as did the 
decision to establish a similar institution at the New School Senior 
College. Most simply, the Board for Higher Education of the Lutheran 
Church-Mi ssouri Synod created a senior college because, although it 
possessed a complete preparatory (gymnasial) system of education 
modelled directly on the German educational structure of the mid- 
nineteenth century, its "university" level, consisting only of the 
theological seminary, required two additional years in order to 
parallel the common American pattern. The specific impetus to bring 
Synod's system into a parallel with the American pattern wa:, probably 
the Second World War; yet, "reformers" within the Church had been 
pressing for both educational and structural reform for over thirty 
years. 



The decisions taken at Concordia and the New School in the 19^0 's 
mark the end of one major chapter in the history of upper division 
institutions in the United States. Prior to 1950; consideration of 
basic educational questions - such as the appropriate structure of a 
baccalaureate degree, the distinction between "university" and 
"non-university" work, euid the best point at which to divide the 
baccalaureate experience among several levels of institutions - led 
to the suggestion of several alternate organizational patterns, one of 
which was the upper division institution. Following 1950, the existence 
of praidly growing systems of public Junior colleges - themselves an 
outgrowth of many of the same questions which had led to the first 
upper division institutions - made consideration of alternate patterns 
of orgeuaizatlon extremely difficult. Given the pattern of two-year 
Junior colleges and a growing demand for increasing numbers of bac- 
calaureate degrees, planners now turned to new questions involving the 
best way in which to provide for the industrial and educational needs of 
their communities. In several instances, euiswers to these new questions 
pointed to the same organizational pattern arrived at by those considering 
earlier questions in Stockton, New York, and Fort Wayne: the upper 
division college. 
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The 1950's: Michigan 



Although the University of Michigan had considered establishing 
undergraduate programs in several Michigan cities including Flint 
during the late 19^0 's, the Flint community's drive to secure a four- 
year institution began in earnest in mid-1950, in large measure due to 
the efforts of Michael German, then editor of the Flint Journal. Initial 
Impetus c^ime from approval of a $7 million bond issue in Flint on June 
6, 1950, of which $1.5 million was to be used for construction of new 
buildings at the local Junior college; concurrently, Charles Stewart 
Mott - one of the founders of General Motors, President of the Mott 
Foundation, and a noted Flint philanthropist - stated that the Founda- 
tion stood ready to provide $1 million toward construction of u four- 
year college for Flint. Three days later, at the urging of Mr. Gorman - 
a close personal friend of University of Michigan President Herbert 
Reuthven, Provost James Adams, and several members of the University of 
Michigan Board of Regents - a Citizens' Committee was established; 
among the twelve members were Gorman, Frank Manley of the Foundation 
staff, J.A. Anderson of General Motors A.C. Sparkplug Division in Flint, 
Everett A. Ciimmings, president of a local bank and member of the Flint 
Boeird of Education, and W. Fred Totten, President of Flint Jimior 
College. At its first meeting, held June 2j, 1950, the Committee decided 
that "a complete study should be made of the question of a four-year 
college for Flint." (l) 

At some point before January 19, 1951> Gorman sent a detailed 
memorandum to Provost Adams outlining come of the thinking of the Flint 
Committee. Noting that enrollment at the Ann Arbor campus was growing 
rapidly, and the "Flint is substantially the largest community in 
Michigan without a four-year college," Gorman then discussed the 
required capital and operating costs, projected enrollment, and sources 
of support for a new institution in Flint; among the latter was listed 
approximately $1.7 million which the Board of Education had on hand 
"for a new Junior College." Based on this letter, Adams obviously 
assumed that the Flint community favored a four-year institution and, 
at the February I5 meeting of the Board of Regents, "reported on the 
proposal to expand Flint Junior College under the general supervision 
of the University." At its February, meeting, the Boui*d appointed 
Professor Algo D. Henderson to undertake a study of the proposal; in 
March, they asked that Henderson include the entire question of branch 
c'ompus operations for the University of Michigan. (2) 
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Henderson's report was completed in April, After a general 

survey of other states' experience with branch campuses, Henderson 
reported that "the University of Michigan probably cannot meet the 
future demands for its services on a single campus," and concluded that, 
there was no reason why the University should not establish additional 
units in other locations where sufficient local need existed. A survey 
of the state had shown that only Flint could demonstrate such a need, 
although "it seems probably that Flint coiild successfully establish and 
operate a public college of its own." Henderson's report did n^ t addre.ss 
itself specifically to the question of relations between a University 
branch and the existing Junior college, except to imply that such 
institutions could co-exist since "Junior colleges have only a limited 
program, ^nd7 the state should be alert to provide four-year colleges 
in regions where the population warrants and where private institutions 
or other public colleges do not sul'ficlently take care of the needs." (l) 

During the summer of 1951 - while Regents' action on Henderson's 
report was .still pending - Marvin Niehuss was appointed to replace 
Adams as Provo.ct of the Ifciversity; on January 1^ 1952, the new 
President, Harlan Hatcher, "reported informally fto the Regent^/ on the 
progress made to date in discussion with representatives regai^ding the 
proposed relationship between the University and Flint Junior C. lloge." 

In March of 1952, President Hatcher asked Professor Henderson to set 
up a Joint committee with interested Flint citizens to refine the 
possibilities which were being discussed and to make recommendations ior 
use before the Regents; following several meetings with a group from 
Flint, including Cummings, Totten, Anderson, Manley, and George Gundx-y, 
Chairman of the Flint Board of Education, Henderson submitted his second 
report on May 20, 1952. Henderson's basic conclusion was that, despite 
certain legal and financial difficulties which the Flint representatives 
had raised, "the University would prefer to operate a single, integrated 
four-year unit" in Flint. ( 2 ) 

By this time, however, Henderson's recommendations were unacceptable 
to the Flint Committee On April 30, 1952 the Flint Committee had sub- 
mitted its own recommendations: "That the Board of Education officially 
Confer with authorized representatives of the University of Michigan with 
a view to determining the nature and extent of the interest of the 
University of Michigan in the operation and administration of the third 
and fourth years of a four-year college program in Flint." Flint's 
desire to create an upper division institution was based upon a decision 
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"that the Identity of Flint Junior College /s^hoiil^ be maintained," 
partially out of community pride for an institution which had been in 
existence for thirty years, partially to insure the continued operation 
of -X number of community and adult education programs which the community 
college offered, a*id partially because of the existence of a timst fund, 
left to the Junior college by the late W.S. Ballenger, which would "go 
elsewhere should Flint Junior College cease to exist." (l) 

The Flint position was formally presented to the University on 
October 10, 19‘u2 and, on November l8, Henderson presented an analysis 
of the "new" position to President Hatcher. Despite difficulties which 
Henderson anticipated in operating two separate institutions, the 
decision was made to continue discussions "from the constructive view- 
point" to see if agreement could be reached. Finally, following several 
months of discussion regarding possible means of implementing the Flint 
plan, Henderson subii'itted, on May 6, 19bJ, his final rep rt to President 
Hatcher. After reviewing the history of the negotiations - including the 
fact that "initially the Flint Committee placed emphasis upon the funds 
to finance a four-year college" while "in October ^95£7 your committee 
was advised that the Flint Board desired to retain the Junior College" - 
Henderson outlined eight disadvantages to the Junior-serior college plan: 
separate administrations, definition of space priorities, relations 
between extra-curricular activities at the two institutions, duplication 
of librury, separate public relations staffs, prospects for "competition 
rather than cooperation" between the two institutions, potentially 
dlsproportiontitely high costs of an upper division institution, and the 
fact tiuit the University's program "would be dependent for students 
upon a Junior program not under our control." Uince "your committee has 
not been able to see the same merit in part.iciputing in a divided 
operation in Flint that we believed lay in either of our earlier proposals 
Henderson's report served to mark the end of once major period of nego- 
tiations, and conversations were suspended indefinitely. (2) 

The discuBsions lay dormant until, on December 8, 198^ - more tli.xn 
eighteen months after the last formal communication - Everett Cummings, 
now President of the Flint Board of Education, wrote to the Board of 
Regents suggesting that conversations be reopened. Cummings' letter was 
in reality the culmination of one series of discussions as much as it 
was the beginning of another. Once again, as in 19i>0, Michael Gorman 
hod acted as a catalyst. "So many committees have been involved with 
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negligible avail," wrote Gonnan, "that I felt someone with u s;>mpathetic 
interest in both directions might meide a contribution by informally 
seeking an area of potential accord." Gorman's contribution, made 
during November in a series of private meetings with Niehuss and 
Hatcher, was to outline a plan for the operation of two insuitutions 
in Flint which presented a satisfactory solution to the problems 
cited in Henderson's May, 19?3 memo to Hatcher, (l) 

Gorman's siiggstions, repeated in Cummings’ letter to the ikaru 
of Regents, centered on three points. Noting that enrollmenu at the 
Urdversity had reached record proportions - increasing the need for 
branch offerings - Gorman sensed "a new urgency" and was "convinced 
Che matter has reached the stage where it is even more importai'>t to 
the University than it is to Flint." Gorman also suggested ^hat the 
request to the Legislature for fvmds be made separately from the 
regular University budget, both to Increase the effect of Flint efforts 
to lobby on its behadf and to stress its development as "an altemative 
for State help which might forestall the movement toward brvjad aid for 
Jvinlor Colleges" which the University had previously resisted- Finally, 
and most important, German suggested a University position whJ ch woald 
both mitigate against unfortunate and expensive precedent while als^ 
solving some of the practical problem’s raised in Henderson's last 
report- Gorman's suggestion, repreated by Cummings and adopted by one 
University, was that the University should announce itself willing - 
as a general rule - to offer faculty and administration for the thii\i 
and fourth years only "in a community ready to supply buildings and 
maintenance" and to insure adequate local support, both financial and 
in terms of stxadents. (2) 

Following Gorman’s recommendations - which were also to play aj’. 
important role in both the creation of a second upper division institu- 
tion in Michigan and in the decision to end the upper division only 
operation in Flint - events moved swiftly. On January 17, 19;?^, Pi'eside;. 
Hatcher wrote to the Beard of Regents supporting Cvimmings ' request and 
recommending that a formal agreement between the University aird the 
Flint Board be negotiated. A University Planning Committee, chaired by 
Professor Harold M. Dorr, was established in February, and Vico Pi'esiden 
(formerly Provost) Niehuss successfully presented the University's case 
to the Committee on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives in 
early April. On April Ij, the formal donation of $1,000,000 by the Mott 
Foundation was made, assuring that construction of needed facilities 
could be accomplished "to supply buildings" without cost to the State. 
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Finally ^ a^reeaient was reached that ‘Tacilities which are now available 
to the Junior College students would also be made available on an equ:al 
basl:; to tne Senior C^-lle^e students, subject to programing and sched'olir^ 
without cost to the state” and that no state funds would be required for 
either construction or mainteaance of facilities for 1,000 students. 

"State funds,” wrote Kiehuss, "will be required only for operation of 
the educational progr<xm and for the building operating expenses.” (l) 

The decisions leading to the establishment of Flint College - 
formally created by the Board of Regents on March lo, ~ were 

greatly affected by local considerations both within Flint mid within 
the University of Michigan. Yet, despite these loca.1 considerations ~ 
wnlcn, of necessity, would vary frvm one community and sit'oation to 
another - the pattern of events in Flint was typical of the pattern 
to be followed In the estabiistiment of later upper division institutioi:s 
elsewnere in thu country. By the mid-19:p0 ' s, many areas were beginning 
to exi>€rience or to anticipate increasing demand fur higher education as 
a reault of the post-war "baby-boomj ” by the same time, publicly 
supported systems of junior colleges were rapidly expaiiding and gave 
promise of providing increasing numbers of students an opportunity for 
at least two years of college education. 

Given the existence of these junior colleges, educatoi's wei'e no 
longer concerned with theoretical or educational problems which might 
question the existing organizational structure. Rather, when need for 
increased baccalaureate education was detenrined - w’hether because of 
specific iriduBtzdal demands or because of projected numbers of 
st^wdents - planners in the public sector acknowledged the existence 
Jurdor colleges and investigated ways of providing baccalaureate educa- 
tion with the least financial and educati^ nal duplication of effox't. 

In Flint - the first public upper division institution - planners saw 
the upper divielcn as a satisfactory means of providing additional 
publicly-supported education beyond the Junior college. 

Flint College opened for classes in September, 19fo; by that date, 
rxegotlatians leading to Michigan's second upper division institution 
were alre^xay underway. These discussions, primarily with the Ford Motor 
Company of Dearborn, Michigan, had their base in developments within 
the Company dating back to a 19^7 decision to eliminate ‘'captive teuchiiig 
staffs” and to draw upon existing educational institutions for educutionul 
programs. The Company's trade school was liquidated in 19b-^ Ci. licuri'ently , 
h series of studies were begun to determine Ford's ongoing manpower needs 
and to identify resources to meet them. Based on u study completed in 
February, 19^‘:;> - Q-nd upon past experience, which demonstrated that many 
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eriaineeririg graduates reluctant to enter manufacturing engineering 
(as opposed to product engineering) and business graduates loath to 
enter plant management - a decision was reached to explore possible 
means of encouraging local comm’unity college graduates - seen as a 
new pool from v/hich to recruit personnel - to enter the production 
area and then to acquire engineering and/or management creaentials. (i) 

In August of the same year, Archie A. Pearson, Manager of uie 
Company's corporate -level training department, conceived the ide.. 
developing a Ford facility to provide the required education for com- 
munity college graduates and of inviting nearby public and private 
institutions of higher education to offer junior and senior level 
courses which might lead to engineering or business degrees. Following 
Company approval of the idea, Pearson contacted Dr. R.H. Scott, Pi\jfes- 
sor of Management at Wayne University and a personal friend, to explore 
the concept; Scott recommended working through one institution, such as 
the University of Michigan, rather than attempting to deal with a 
number of institutions and Boards of Contx'ol. ‘.Taking this suggestion, 
Pearson next approached another friend, James Lewis, Vice President of 
atvident Affairs at the University of Michigan and, through Levis' 
efforts, met with Marvin Niehuss, Executive Vice President of the 
University, on August jl, (2) 

The University of Michigan was in an excellent position to be 
receptive to Pearson's ideas. Just seven months earlier, under 
Niehuss' direction, negotiations leading to University approval of 
the upper division institution in Flint had been completed, inciudir.g 
the TXilicy statement developed by Michael Gorman that the Univer-'ity 
might replicate the Flint decision given adequate local fintuicial and 
student need and support. Furthermore, since the early 19 ^ 0 's, a 
campaign had been xuideiway across the state to create new state univer- 
sities from former teaches colleges and to create a state instir.uuion 
at Wayne University, the.n a Detroit municipal institution. Bach aewly 
created .state university meant additional competition for Jtate :’unao: 
the University of Michigan was eager in Dearboni - as it had been in 
Flint - to establish a base of operations on which it co-old diiiw for 
both legislative and financial support. 

Ini ;ial conversations between Lewis and Niehuss from the Univeroicy 
and Pearson and C.H. Anderson, Director of Personnel, from Foixi, ooncernea 
the Ford proposal for a cooperative education center in Dearborn. Almost, 
immediately, the University suggested development of a separate branch, 
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similar to that in Flint, which would be independent oi' Foixi, open to 
all students on an equal, basis, but would offer those programs of 
study which both Ford and the University deemed desirable. At no point 
in the discussions was development of a lower division seriously 
considered; Ford's needs were centered at the upper division and graduate 
level, and the University had no desire to duplicate either its own 
Ann Arbor offerings nor those of the local community college. The most 
imporT,ant single decision taken during the early months of discussion 
was that by the Ford Administration Committee on January ll, 191?6. 

On that date, the Committee tentatively ag.’^ed to provide a cash grant 
for construction and a building site for the proposed institution, 
thufj making Dearborn eligible under the "Goman" policy. At the same 
time, the Company appointed a formal negotiating committee and asked 
that the proposed institution include both graduate education imd an 
extensive cooperative jrogram. (l) 

Althouglri "negotiations" were to continue between Ford and the 
University for another ten months before public announcement of the 
new institution was made, the decisions taken by the Administration 
Committee, coupled with the University's desire to acquire a base in 
.■Jetroit, Irud, for all practical purposes resulted in the creation of 
a new institution in Dearborn. From that point on, details of the 
student body, site requirements, and specific curricular proposals weiv 
developed. University proposals were ready by mid-July; by mid-September, 
procedures for the fomuil request of the Ford gifts (money From the Foi\i 
Fund, the Compariy's charitable fund and land from the Ford Foundation, 
which held title to the land under consideration) had been developed. 

And, although the eventual donor of land was later changed to the Comp;u,y 
itself, all documents had been jointly reviewed and were ready for 
form?il submission by early November, 1956. (2) 

On November 1956, President Harlan Hatcher of the University 
cent a letter to President Henry Ford II outlining the University's 
desire "to extend our progrim to a select area outside of Ann Arbor" 
as a means "of meeting the need for more college -trained gi'aduates ir. 
specialty fields." Following a brief description of the pi\5gram to be 
offered, Hatcher stated that "the University invites the Ford Motor 
Company (ox Ford Fun^ to participate in the development of this 
proposed educational center" through a gift of the Fair Lane properties 
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plus 210 acresj in one case, and through a donation of $6o uiil-icn. in 
the other. In the accompanying ducument^ "Request for Funds for Univez'sity 
of Micnigan-Dearbom Center/’ the University tied its Dearborn requests 
to a Larger, state-wide "planned program of expansion in heepin^^ with 
its history and resi>onsibility to the State." The components of the 
program as stated in the "Request" document were similar to suggestions 
originally made by Michael Gorman in the Flint negotiations : "extension 
of the University's facilities to other communities in the State vliove 
clear needs exist and where such communities are prepared to the 

State by contributing toward the cost of new facilities" and a \;illi::g- 
ness to establish upper division institutions where "the operi\t:.on of tJ::e 
college will be in close cooperation with the existing jvinior college. ‘ (1) 

Official announcement of the offer vus made at the Fair Lu;e estate 
in a Joint news conference held December lY, 19>t) by President Harlai; 
Hatcher of the University and Henry Ford II, President of the Foiu Motor 
Company and the Ford Motor Company Fund. On January o, 19l? 7» a Joint 
meeting of the Michigan House and Senate voted unanimously "thao this 
body urges The Regents of the University of Michigan to accept this 
generous gift." The formal offer, conveyed in writing to Hatcher or. 

January 2k, 19b7j was "gratefully accepted" by the Regents at tiieir 
regular meeting on February l6, 1957- Thirty months later, in tlie fa^ . 
of 19l>9; bhe University of Michigan Dearborn Center was opened oitl; 
students. (2) 



The 191^0 ' s : Florida 



Although Florida's two upper division institutions were finally 
established ;mtil the early 1960*s, decisions taken in tlie 19 l> 0 ’s led 
directly to the later actions; the decisiens were necessitated, in 

great measure, because Florida had "enjoyed the benefit^> of a veil- 
managed system of sUitus quo higher education" for nearly fii’ty years. 
Finally, in 199^; ^ consulting group, chaired by A.J. Brumbaugh txnd 
incli-iding John £. Ivey, John Dale RuBsell, and Earl J. -McGrath, was 
engaged by the State Board of Control; the consultants' report, in tine 
form of preliminary recommendations, was presented to the Board of 
Control cn January 20, 19I:>5- Recognizing that Florida w^as begiinung its 
plarming from an almost non-existent base of public h.Igher education, 
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the ComMBbion rec->inmencied immediate establichment uf a sy^'-tem of 
puhile Cviumurilty colle^^erj, additiunal state collefc^es, and a means ior 
coord ail public: and private two-year and lour-year higher 
education witnin the btate.(l) 

A^lmost immediately^ delegations from several metropolitan ai'eas 
converged ux>on both the Board of Contxv'l and the State Legislat'ore to 
oegin their bids for the new institutions which were to be established - 
During the following legislative session - before the Bnmibaugh Report 
r;ad been formally published - new institutions were authorized for 
Eillsboro (Tampa), Palm Beach, and Escambia (Pensacola) counties; 
pressure was now increased on the board of Control to fonually estab- 
lish each institution. The Brumbaugh Report, when officially published, 
heartily approved the legislative decision to locate a new institution 
in Tampa, but stated that "the legislation which authorized the estab- 
lishment ol a state university in Palm Beach County is sufficiently 
restrictive to preclude using it us authority for establishing on the 
lower East Coast an institution in a location fearer to Mifun^/ 
which it ib most needed." On December l8, lS>>o - largely on the strength 
of the consul tante’ recommendations, the Hillsboro delegation bec^une the 
first delegation to secure a resolution from the Board of Control 
establishing "their" new institution. (2) 

On January 'I, 19b the Board agreed to accept an abandoned air- 
field in Boca Raton as a site for the Palm Beach institution and, on 
September l8, requested Dr. Juhn Ivey to prepare a tentative plan for 
the new institution, which had yet ta be legally established. On 
November 1, 19b9> Ivey presented his recommendations to the Board, 
recommendations which called for creation of "a quality institution" 
with "a new type of cooperation between a university ^md several 
Junior colleges" to maJee it "unnecessary for the University to offer 
an extensive progi*am of freshman and sophomore work on its campus." 

Yet, Ivey's basic empiuisis was on creation of graduate pi-ograms and 
a "quality" institution; the Report's seeming failure to pi\3vide i’or 
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:v>ut,h-r>j.3t Florida' o needo x'or u baccalaureace-gnint Liig iiiStituoioi: 
the feelings of oome Board members that the pivposed institution 
w^uld ue ’’both too idealistic and too expensive'* led tne to 

accept tne report "subject to further refinements and revisions." 

In May^ i960, Dr. Brumbaugh was asked to return to Florida "to 
evaluate and to x'efine the tentative plans provided to the Boaivl 
by Dr. John E. Ivey^ Jr." (l) 

Proponents of the Escambiti institution, however, were not havir.g 
simil'jLr success. Part of this failure was due to- initial attempts to 
secure approval based on the use of Corry Fit‘ld in Pensacola as a site 
for the institution; this Navy installation, originally scheduled to 
be abandoned in June, 19bS> was eliminated as a possible site on July 
15>7 following a Navy decision not to build new facilitJ.es ..n 
southern Alabama. More significant, howevor, was the attempt to tie 
creation of a new institution tu the convertvlon of Pensacola JTunior 
College to a four-year progrcun, a move consistantly opposed by the 
State Department of Education and the Board of Control. As early as 
July lY, 19^6, the Pensacola Ch^iinber of Commerce hud petitioned the 
Board to convert the Junior college to a four-year pi'ogram; ropeated 
attempts to secure approval, both ut the Board and in the Legisliiturc , 
were defeated over the next two years. Finally, despite local estim.;. s 
that a four-year institution would enroll between lyOO and 21^00 stuav . 
the Board declared that it "saw no need for a university in the Pensaco 
area in the foreseeable future" and that it would rot approve conver- 
sion of the Junior college for that purpose. Thus, despite legislati^'e 
authorization secured three years earlier, the Pensacola institution 
was defeated, at least I'or the remainder of the fii'ties. (2) 
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The 1960's: Michigan 



Tne initial suggestion in I962 to reconsider the status of Flint 
College and the possibility of its becoming u four-year unit came fix>m 
representatives of the Flint community rather than from the University 
of Michigan. In early I962, Dr. Lawrence Jarvie cume to Flint as Chief 
Executive Oificer of the Flint Board of Education and General Superin- 
tendent of Community Education; according to Dr. Jarvie, "it appeared 
to me inevitable that the State of Michigan had to have another 
University Center . . . The natural location, after I looked at the 
state as a whole, was in the Flint area. "Other Flint residents viewed 
tfje expansion of the public system of education through the creation 
of new Btate -supported vjoiversities as a potenti al threat to Flint 
which, although the first Michigan community to secure a branch ctimpus. 
migiit now be left with "orily" on upper division Institution wliile other 
connauXiltleG developed real university centers. Finally, despite optimistic 
forcasts of potential enrollment made during the 19:?0's, the Flint insti- 
tution had never enrolled over ^>2;) students up to I962. (l) 

According to the public press. Executive Vice President Niehuss 
of the University had stated that "it seems certain that these centers 
^llnt and Dearborn/ will have to consider extending their offerings 
to the freshman and. sophomore years." Niehuss, however, feels that he 
was mis-quoted and had simply stated that "ti ' could be extended to 
four-yoar colleges." Nonetheless, Kio^'-.3S has stated that, tlie prior 
month, first informal contact between the F.Iint community and the 
Uriiversity regarding Flint's expansion had been made. And, the 
following month - on December 17, 1962 - a dinner meeting was held in 
Flint at the invitation of Charles Stewart Mott. Both D..ivid French, 

Dear, of Flint College, and Niehuss received the impression th.at M^>tt 
would be willing to offer financial support for construction of an 
exparided institution in Flint. By the end of the evening, a Joint 
committee of Flint residents (jarvie, Roy Bi'ownell, a trustee of the 
Mott Foundation, and Guy J. B.ites, member of the Flint Board of Educa- 
tion) and University personnel (Niehuss, French, and Hfii'old Dorr, Dean 
for Statewide Education) had been created "to explore in depth the 
future of higher education in the Flint area." (2) 
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ViTiO Cie-Li.borMuiofu: unci utudy iiuod Ovc*:* raO^'i o:' ;lio 

roiiuw^nc^ year, und it wan not until Kebruai\y ul, 1 ,Voh that ci;e .’irtJw 
report wan mude to the F ..int Board ^i‘ iiaucuLion. On that date, the 
Baten Cor'isalttee, an the Joint coranuttee was now known, presejited its 
findings; “Present opportunities i"or coiie>ie ;:^tudy, especially <..t the 
lower division level, are limited in scope... /and/ a hy-pheriutcH'*. lour- 
year pro^^ram does not and cannot adequately .serve the educat^orn.l needs 
oi the seven-cGur.ty /Flint/ area.” The Coimnittee then recoimerio.oci th',t 
one Flint Bc>ard of Education invite the University o: MLchi^sun to 
develop a four-year college in l^lint at the earll ^ct possible d;.te. (l) 

The University of Michigan Board < f Hoa.;ento acted quickly .uut 
i'-jLvoruoly to the fomul Flint request, tr.'Uit>mi tted on April 6, lopa. 

Wiiiie coioinentlri^ that “the success of tnis operation /Flint Coii.e><e/ 
has been Retreats moved to “accept the principle* oT J.ic 

proposed cooperative program" with Flint, a 'pix.^rmn which .nvv.ive 

a shift In emphasin on the part of the comiiiuiiity callej^e Ta> u 
vocatlonaliy-oriented curriculum while shuriiitj the liberal arts offerir^<^s 
with the expanded University branch. With Ke-;ent’s approval - and vi;h 
ail representatives ol' the Flint educational power scructui'e exv.rpt the 
C'Cmmonity college itself in agreement - the decision to end U;e Lipvv^r 
division progr^ijn at Flint College had, for all practical pvirpOi^oo, ... -a 
taken, aithcmgh a combination of politics and power struggles wore s. 
Xjrovicie a period of confusion and potential aelay uiitil the exp.nded 
program began adrriltting f'reshmen, as requested by the Regents, ^ r. 
September, 19 bo. (2) 

Jarvle, members ol’ the Board ol’ Education, the Mott Foundation, 
and other interested groups (with, again, the exception of the ;..niior 
college) were in favor of an expanded progr^im for a variety of ;vasoir>. 
.Lncluding the possibility that this might force the Cv^irimuiii ty college 
to offer more vocational or technical progruias while continuing, to draw 
au.equia.te “tj'anurer" students because of its dii'i'erential tuition structure 
Furthencore, many local Flint residents were deeply concerned about tiie 
expansion of Uni orsity prognoas in uther areas of the btate w:>ich migiit 
leave Flint in a secondary pK'isition. 

In 19>^j when Flint College was created as an uppe; ai vision 
institution, the University of Michigan had favored a unified piogroai 
vnile tne community had supported the idea of a completely separate 
Institution, partially due to local pride in the Junior college nad 
partially due to financial and legal considerations invul 'ing a uirsc 
f-und which was tied to the Junior college. The eventual University 
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lied on, b'lcecl x.yori aoo'oap'Clono ui' adequate enroll:r.ent .,nd cOs.jpe:'ution 
vit;. yiLcx C'jimvr.itj JoTiior Colic\/e, wu;. zo ^iccept the deal o.tier - 
^nier. i.ncxuded rnonetory support lor new rtcilitieo - tuTid to t>erieraiize 
Ohio -^juion Into btatement oT p^>iicy which woo then appilced to the 
Ocoroorn bltuaticn and later to Flint again: the University Wv uld 
pr»'o/iae educ itional orieringo wnere a conimujiity uemonstrated both need 
and a deoire for ouch services, as well as a wiiiingness to o if set zh-^ 
costa of facilities and initial ina i at o nance- 

by Dean Freiich still felt that ' in gcijerai, there was c>^a d 

0 . -peratl^jf. between the Flint College -^nd F.C-J\C-" Although the 
■-3 - atntlons cc^ncerning eni'ollrrient had proven mi: tahen, size alone woula 
not nave pn-^mpted the University to expand its progrut without the 
initi"j.tlve of the Flint community. This initiative^ bailed on a desire 
to nave a full four-year college (or University Genier) in Flint, was 
accepted by the University nut because of any ftiilure oi‘ tiie original 
assumptions conceiTilng Flint ^ollege^ but because the iFt-^ events had 
“hapjpened as an historical accident, not as a deliber^ite -atcempt LCy 
aeioonstr^te a new educational stiticture." The University was not 
c>i 2 mitted to Flint College as an educational or experimental unit; it 
nad developed because circumstances and community pressure so dicCnted 
When c ire instances and community desires charged, Flint Coile^.e 
vdtn tx.ern. (l) 



^Phe 1900 's: Florida 

On Decemoer 10, 1960, Dr. A.J, Brumbaugh made his report to tiic 
Florida Board of Control on recommendations for tliO new University in 
^:/^ut/i-Fa:;t ilcrida. ''The University," he stated, *'vill look to the 
commui'iity Junior c^^llegeo of the State, and especially those in tl-e 
ooutneastexTi coastal area, to provide the basic education of the 
freshmar. ana sofjhomore years." Thus, Ivey's plan for a reduced fresimidu^ 
and sophomore program had become, in Brumbaugh's report, an upper 
division in.>titution. According to Brumbaugh, "the concept of an upper 
d- vision institution to be established at Boca Raton, Florida emerged 
from conslae ration of several possibilities by the Pioimin^'; Commissi.'n 
oi’ which I was al rector;" according to then Executive Dii'eotor of the 
Board <-r Control, J. Bn^ward Culpepper, " the idea c»f developing ii new 
Insti tutJ ^-•n v/here the emph/isls is upon upper level undergradur.te and 
#^radudte work was revitiwed well before the Brumbau^_,:i Repu’t of 19 ol. . . 
whlcr. v/an uupjx^sed to be a l‘uliow-up the Ivey report to cry stall ze 
in more detailed fashion the steps which be iollowed fv.r devel- 

oping the new in-.titution. " Regardless uf the exact mL'ment at which the 
idea f' r an upper division institution entered the planning fo v the now 
Boc^*. Raton Institution, there is every indication that tiie idea was 
relatively current in Board offices bei‘ore Briunbaugh's .arrival, axid ta.vt 
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it heui not been Ivey' is intention to completely elim..ni.ttc tiie ireorxis-n: 
and sophomore clas::>e3. (l) 

of tho exact source of the upper division odea in 
Florida^ tho plans nad a cooiid basis in reality, Soutlioast Florida 
reqviir*ed an inst - t.^tion with a stron^j; einpr^asis un research ci,nd -u'aciuu.te 
education; a decision not to offer freshman and sophomore years was 
also seen as bein^ in line with "the emphasis on economy in t^joveriruent" 
unasr the new Gcvernor, Farris Bryant* In addition^ many le^islatois 
felt cr^t the existin/^ piOi^ro^ms ut Tallahassee (Florida dtate University 
'and Gainesville (University of Florida) were in desparate need .a’ suptor 
and that new institutions shoiJ.d not be created until those iuscitutioris 
had oeen strengthened. Bronbaugh’s pi^oposals, by assuriiti' the seven 
couTities of south-eastern Florida that their new orporposed commu^uty 
ccllegco would not be threatened^ gathered Vci.stly needed legislative . 
support for the propijsed institution. "The institution was creaicd," 
Brumbaugh has written^ "as a response to l.^cul pragmatic needs us 
opposed to educational theories based on known or assumed irodel^-.'’ 
According to Culpej^^er, "we were not influenced by other institutions'' 
in the planning for Florida Atlantic Univei'sity. (2) 

Bnimbaugh^s report was fonmilly adopted or. July 1^. Ipoi and, in 
tne ±^bl legisliitivo sesoion^ money was alloc.^i:ed to midte jpcssible i.. 
opening of Florida Atlantic University in lyoh as "the first fcclle^x/ 
in the nation to forego fresiiman and suphoaiui’c.' classes" (acourdiit^ 
the first catalog). Thus, by IS'h.j^ "the public policy structiuv (the 
Board of Control, its chief executive officer. Dr, Broward Culpepper, 
certain legislators, and tne Govemor, etc.) hud oo^romitted itself 
to the model provided by the Brumbaugh Cuiiiniission Report for 
Atlantic University." This commi tmea:itj although not so obviously 
stated at the time, vus both a factor in and reinforced by the uc'clsions 
regarding establishment of a now institution in Pensacola^ first 
^utnorized in 19 !>i? '"^nd promoted unsuccessfully by various groupie fix^m 
Pensacola and Fscambia County through the remainder of tho decade \:^f the 
fifties. (3) 



Btate Board of Corti'ol of Florida, "Official Minutes, " Juiuury lo. 
19 i^ 3 -June I6, 1961, p, 392; Brumbaugii, "Report of the PlaiV;:ing Cv)Uimls- 
r;ion," p. b; A.J. Biuzjiba'ugh, letter to Robert A. Altm^ui, December -f . 
1936; J. Broward Culpt^rjer, letter to Robert A. ^Itman, Febiiiary 'p 

1969. 

2. Kenneth K. V/llJ.iiima, Interview held November 14 , lyoS nt Boca .H.iten, 
Florida; Brumbaugh, letter to Altman; Culpeppei', letter to AitEatei. 

State Boai-d uf Control of Florida, "Official Minutea of the i 3 oui\i of 
Control, June 29, 196 l-Deceiiiher 4 , I964," p. 17 ; Florida Atltintic Uni- 
veraity, Bulletin 196^ -66, Vol. 1 , No. 1 (Boca Riton: Florida Atl vatic 
UniyerfJity, March, "196;?), p. 17 ; Keihert Stallworth, letter to i^^oert 
A. Altman, December I6, 1963 . 



The ::a.jTLpaig'r. for a nev institution at Pensacola was ^^i/en neo l .le 
>n M^-.rcn ivr, 19^1 vhen Governor Parris Bryant stated that Fensaccia 
J^anior Coi_r;./e sh-i^uld go conveited to tt four- year institution^ a pcsiti^.r 
lorii/ advocated by nviny leadini^ Pensacola citizens. Between March and June^ 
when the State budget v;as i’inally pasLied \vithout fimds for ^.^uch a co;o‘er- 
sion^ stiff iegislativ^e b-attlec raged both within committees - where the 
delegation from Escanblo. County had signiricant strength - and in tliu 
Legislature as a whole, where it did not. The final budget did, hjwevur, 
appropriate ^100, 000 for a study in Pensacola and, on February lo, l^od .. 
Dr. John Guy Powlices v/o.s appointed to conduct this study of Pensacola's 
educational needs. Finally, on July 21^ 19G2, the Fowlices Repc>rt was 
Xiubllcaily j>renented in Pentucola. '‘The data pi^viously presented/* 

Fowlkes concluded, “build a forceful c&.se iBr the establish v=f a fo\u'- 
year Institutiun w^ithin the Penaacola ax'ea not later than 1970.“ (l) 

Fowlkee hixd also concluded, as an assumption which his ilxial 
recommendatiorj was based, that a two- and four -year institution could 
operate successfully within the Sdine community; yet, tnie very state- 
ment, while pleasing advocates of a four-year institutlcn, worried 
advocates of conversion of the Ju^jior college. Yet, surprisingly, the 
vordiTig of the &.>Hrd minutes do not report Fowlkes' recoimnendati.>n .. f 
a four-year institution; ruthei', they rei>ort the suggestion of u 
degree -granting institution in Pensacola. Fui’theria^jre, 1 1 ap])ec.rs chat, 
despite the public debate in Pensacola, CuJpappei hact already made 
the aecieion to create an upper division institution by October, lyof. (f) 

According to Riiilip F. Ashler - I'orucv aciministratoi* at the 
,/anior college, member of the Legisl.ature, and now Vice ChiUicellor 
the State hliiversity System of Florida - the w..a*ding of the original 
Fowlkes Report which proposed a fsur-year institution was probably a 
semantic error made before the implications of such a statement were 
apparent. Furthermore, according to Culpepper, “duri.^ that time of 
conflict /jitter July 21, 19^2/ I took the position that she natm^e and 
type of the new ir.atitution should be based upon a plan of organization 
which would meet most effectively the needs of the state. ... I do not 
have .'any recollection of changes being made in the Fowlkes report.*' 

Yet, on October yO, 1962, Culpepper's assistant, Herbert Siallworth, 
wrote to Fowlkes to report completion of the typiiig of the final dral’t 
of the Fowlkes study. “Of the corrections indicated on the manuscript, 
most are typographical errors," Stallworth wrote. “Also, when reference 
is made to the proposed institution in the Pensacola ui'ea, the iustitutioi; 



1. Pensacola Hews , M/irch 2y, I961, April 1^, I96I, April 21, 19oi, May 

.12, "l96l,“jur.e 1, I962; ao.ee la Journal , April 2o, 1901^ Mn;y 20, I90I; 

o+.ate Board of Control of Florida, '‘Officif'd Minutes," J\.uae 29, I90I- 
iK-cember h, 19t'., pp. 19^, I8I, 2:,2j Johii Guy Fovlkes, "Pi-ovidin^ for 
jflducation Beyond High School in the Pensacola Area," July 21, 19o2, p. 

70. 

2. State Board of Control of Florida, "Official Minutes," June 29, 190I- 
Decemher 4, 1964, pp. 290-92. 
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2 . State Jkinlor College Advise 
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outicri baaed on zhe earlier community demands oi' need wo'uld be 
aiilicuit to dei'end against those supporting conversion; the logical 
answer was for the Board to develop its own idependent statement of 
need, not tied to proposals for conversion, from which it could then 

determine the most satisfactory response. 

\ 

Once the Board had admitted need, several alternative forms of 
organization were available. Despite continuous pressure to convert 
the Junior colletje, the Board had never seriously considered such a 
proposal. The two remaining alternatives - creation of an independent 
faur-year institution and creation of an upper division institution - 
were coth considered and, despite the fact that educational considera- 
ti->ns may hive lent support to the complete four-year institution, 
“elements present in the real situation'* led to the viltimate decision 
to create a two-year institution which would build on the local Junior 
college. A model for this type of Institution - Florida Atlantic 
University - already existed in Florida, although F.A.U. would not 
admit its first students for over a year, thus reducing its value as 
a "test case" for the concept of upper divisionalism in Florida.. 

The Pensacola institution, soon named the University of West Florida, 
was basically a response to a situation, and not a conscious attempt 
to continue any ''experiment'* which me.y have, coincidentally, been 
started through the pragmatic decisions surrounding the creation of 
Florida Atlantic University. Four years after its formal creation, in 
1967 , tne University of West Florida admitted its first class making 
Florida the only state then to have two upper division institution 
in operation. 



The 1960's: New York and Pennsylvania 



The New School Senior College had remained virtually the same 
since its creation in 19^*’h, despite efforts by President Simons in the 
late 1990 's to create a four-year, day-time program in its place in 
order to complete the ''underpinning'' of the Graduate Faculty which the 
creatloa of the Senior College had begun. Yet, a number of serious 
weaknesses Lad developed within the Senior College, including the 
iij.cz that "for all practical purposes the present B.A. pi'ogi'am is the 
s..mple accumulation of 120 credits provided these credits are distri- 
butee in a certain arbitrary fashion," that "the administration carries 
the buraen of the progrfim rather than the faculty," and that changes 
in zi 4.C ZO ZaA. New Uchool offerings "are made in the best interests of 
tne adult non-credit student rather than the BA matriculeint. " More^over, 
as noted by the Middle States Association during an unsuccessful bid 
for accreditation of the New School programs, "the basic elements of a 
'major' or of progression in a curriculum, are not definite and clear." (l) 



1. New School, "Report of the Sub -Committee on the B.A. Program,'' Miiy 
l 5 , 1904 , p. 2; Middle States Association of Cvlleges and Universities, 
"?.eport of the Evaluation Committee; Tne New School for Social Research, 
New Y<..rk, N.Y. February 14-17, I96O," n.d., p. 11. 




Moreover - although never intended at; a major effort - ti;e Kew 
iichool Senior College had never enrolled large numbers of students: 
by after sixteen years ol operatiun, the program had graduated 

a total of 409 students with the baccalaureate degree. The original 
purpose had been to provlie pre -graduate work for a small number of 
X>art-time adults; in i 960 , the average student was still slightly over 
years old and required live years to complete the two-year program. 
Thus, the original purposes appeared to be successfully met; the arrival 
of a Tiew President - who almost immediately initiated "an anal^-sis of 
every program in the institution and of its resource base, /^d/ of its 
academic character and quality'* - and the naming o.i a nev Dean in 19o4 
provided the impetus for a review of the purposes themselves in view of 
the changing societal and student needs of the 1960 's, (l) 

During the very first months of the new President's •• Dr. John 
Everett - presidency, a series of discussions took place with the nev 
Dean - Dr. Allen Austill - faculty, and students; one virtually unanimous 
conclusion was that the exisoing Senlcr College should be abolished. 

Yet, the new proposal was not to create a four-year institution, as at 
Flint, but to create an upper di^^ision institution for full-time, day 
session, college-age students, a poprJLation distinctly different fivm 
that trcjiditionally served either by the New School as a whole or by 
the Senior College in particular. A i\ill-time piugr.an would imply both 
a full-time student body and fac 'lty; the latter would be required if 
the new program were not to suffer the same lack of supervision and 
continuity which had weakened the old Senior College. Concurrently, 
a day progiv^m would pix>vide better use of facilities; a continuing 
upper division program would not require large investments for languiige 
or science laborator:! es. Finally, Everett and Austill felt that a 
significant population of highly-qualified students were dropping out 
of "what traditionally have been called very good colleges" and might 
be attracted to a quality program which would present 'things in terms 
of meaningful interrelationships rather than Just building blocks." (f) 

On July 6 , 196bj Everett reported on his thinkiiag to the Lk>aixi; 
oy the end of September, Austill had developed a prop^.)sal wliich now 
Included possible sequrnces of courses, divisional structure, and 



1. J'.hn R. Everett, interview held December if, 1906 at Nev York, Nev 
York; Kew Echool for Social Research, "A belf-btudy of The Nev School 
for ;>jclal Research prepared for Miccle States Assuci.ition of Colie, ,es 
and secondary Schools," January, 19^)0, pp. 6 - 9 , l.:i . k[; Hermtin Eichner, 
''Credit Population," memo to Hans Simons, January :.c3, I9p9 witii penci-1 
notations dated November I 4 , I 96 I and June 24, 19 t> 4 . 

Alien Austill, interview held December 12, I 908 at New York, Nev. 
York; Allen Austill, "A New Senior College," memo to Joiin Everett, 
oeptem^er b, 196f, p. 1; Everett, interview. 



:.tude-"io DOdy cr^ar^icteri^itics . On the oasis of Austili's report, Everett 
j^greed to nire two consultants to develop syllabi in the humanities and 
social sciences. In October, the Educational Policy Committee of the 
Board reacted "enthusiastically in favor" of the proposal and recommended 
its continued development, which proceeded quickly in part because 
’’ther va no one to delend the kind of educational prociram we were 
presently running at the baccalaureate level," Final-Ly, on February 4 , 
1966 , the Educaticmil Policy Committee again heard President Everett *s 
report and recomrriended the new program to the full Board; the New 
ociiool College wao bom. Wo action was, ever taken to eliminate the old 
senlr college; rather, a motion was approved to begin the new program 
in September, I 966 . (l) 

The New 0 'h'iol College, as reconstituted, did not I'emain the only 
upper divitlon Institution in the City of Wew York for loiig; within 
one year, a seco.id institution - appi'oved in late 196 :) - would open on 
Itaten Island as a part of the City University of New York, the 
rrionlcipkxl, tuition-free system of higher education in New York City. 

The Institution on .itaten Island was similar in many aspects of its 
development to the University of West Florida in that community 
sentiment on otaten Island had long been in favor of a l\ur-year college. 
Profesoor Arleigh B. Williamson, soon after his appointment to the Board 
of Higher Education (Trustees for the City University), had begun to 
push for the creation of such an institution. After sounding out variouc^ 
members of the Board and representatives of the State Eii\icatio 3 i Depart- 
ment and the City government, Williamson decided "that tl;e expeditious 
thing to do was to get a i'oot inside the door towaixi complete higher 
education and that foot In the door would be a community college." 

Yet, the idea remined that, at some future date, the purposed community 
college could am would be expanded to u four-year institution, (c) 

Following the establishment of the community college, which opened 
with liy students in the fall of 19^6, Willitunson "let the thing lie 
fallow'' until 19^;^ when the Board's Committee to Look to the Future 
presented Its re}K>rt. Noting that "at present, each borough in the City 
has a denier College campus except Riclimond ^taten Island/," the 
Committee recojumended that "very shortly, the Board of Higher Education 
initiate a detailed .study of the need for a denior College /four-year 
irjb titution in New York City parlance/ to serve the Boreugh of Piichmend/' 
Accordingly, and in line with Williamson's Initial thinking, the Kard 
on December 17> 19^^^ appointed a committee "to give special consideration 
to the possible development of the Staten Island Community College into 



1. Allen Austin, "A New Senior College," passim ; New School, "Minutes 
ol' tne Education/ul Policy Committee, October 1, 19bS;" Austill, intei - 
view; New dchoul, "Minutes of the Educational Rdicy Committee, February 

4, 1966." 

Arielgr* b. Wiili^unson, interview held February do, lyo 6 at New Yoik, 
New York. 



a Tour year colle<^e/’ Th‘=^ Chariman of tha^ ccmira txee - and of ^::e 
consmlxtee which had orii^inaliy established the community college on 
Staten Island; was Professor Williamson, (l) 

Although neither the Regents nor the Trustees of the State Univer- 
sity were then on record as opposing conversion of community colleges, 
State University Vice President Boyd Colder informed Williamson that 
"the State was not going to permit community colleges to develop into 
four-year colleges. By September^ 19^30 > the Board of Higher Education 
jrmd modified the Williamson committee charge to "Explo:>5 the Heed for 
Establishing a Four-Year Program in the Borough of Richmond;" despite 
thin clTiHnge^ Pa'al OrviC; University Dean for Two-Year Colleges at the 
State University wrote to Gusta/e Rosenberg, then Chairman of tne 
Board of Higher rHucation, expressing that "our Trustees have been 
concerned over oevex-al newspaper reports with regard to the potenti^.l 
conversion cT the Staten Island Communtiy College to a four year 
college at tiiox location." To which Rosenberg replied, "it is tae 
clear intent of this Board that the two-yaar college in Staten Isl^ina 
continue in the fubure as a two-year institution." The move to convert 
the commuTilty college to a four-year institution was officially dead. (2) 

Williamscn ’ s first forrmil report to the Boani presented che 
re.vults of M, study - directed by Peter B. Spiildon of Staten Iivlaiid 
Community College - which had beg'on the previous November. This 
report, approved in principle on September :>0, ^561, demonstrates .a 
need for a four-year institution on Staten Island and recommenced "the 
eetabliohment in the Borough of Ricrimcnd, as a r^urX. of the City University 
of New York, £“olJ u four-year college, on the pvattern of its other 
2>enior colleges.^ According to both Spiridon and Williiuuson, the 
Comnil ttee * c basic goal was tu determine the need I'or a full four-year 
college on tne Island, and they fully expected that a four-year insti- 
tution would then, be establishea "because," as Williamson has stated, 

"we saw no other way to do it" since the State had eliminated the 
option of converting the coinmunlty college. Yet, some members oc* the 
Board challen(/ed the idea of a full ^.'our-year college which wou-ui 
compete with tne community college and, on December 21, 19^4, a new 
corflmittee was created which, according to Williamson, was to describe 



1. New York City B^jard of Higher Education, A Lor:^::, R:i nge Plur. fvu- the 
City U niversity oi* New York , Report of the Board ol‘ Higher Education 
Committee to L/ook to the Future, Thomas C. Holy, Sui^vey Directo- (Now 
York: Board af Higher Education, I962), pp. xi, jo, [)9, Jjl* 

2. 3.V. Martfjrana, letter to Robert A. AltmaJi, March 2’{, I90S; New York 
City Board of Higher Education, Proceedings of the Boar d of High er Edu - 
cati.vfi of The City of Now York; I96;: (New^York: Board of Higher Educatior. , 
196!*), PP* y( } 22b; Williamson, interview; BauI B. Oi’vis, letter to 
Gustave G. Rosenberg, December 20, 196j; Gustuve G, it^senberg, letter 

to Paul B. Orvid, January O, 19^4. 




riov co'old be done.” (l) 

Williamson has stated that, during the early stages of the pre- 
paraticn of the second, or “implementation,” report, ”it dawned on us 
that ve could establish two years despite the community college,” and 
that this was the germ of the idea for an upper division institution 
on btaten Island. The iuea of an upper division institution had already 
app#»ared in writing in the 1964 City University Master Plan, prepared 
uy Ue'i.n hurry L. Levy, who ”uecaue awure of the upper-division coliei^e 
movement through conversations in I96". with my fellow-members of the 
Steering Committee of the Social studies and Humanities Curriculum 
Program of the American Council of Learned Societies and Educational 
Services Incorporated, at least one oC whom cjiine from Florida, where 
the experiment was being launched.” Yet, neither Levy nor Uillieunson 
had /et connected the needs on Staten Island with the Master Pltui 
statement "I was aware of that /statement/, “ Williamson has said, 

'out it had not occured to us, when the first report came out, that 
this might be the expedient thing to- do.” (l) 

On September 1, 1964, E.K. F::'etwell came to the City University 
i'rom the State Education Department where, in 19!;6 and 19p'f» he had 
co-authored statements supporting the concept uf an upper division 
institution in New York State. When Fretwell arrived, he found that 
the general concept of on upper division institution was well accepted; 
he began "to make sure that in any documentation coming out of the City 
University reference was made to a bachelor's degree granting institution” 
rather than to a four-year college. On November 11, 1964, Fretwell wrote 
to Uriiverslty Chancellor Albert Buwker "I am convinced that we should 
plan for an upper division college for Staten Island.... My conversation 
with Professor Williamson yesterday (I took the initiative for talking 
with him) convinces me that there is pretty good general agreement as 
to wruit we’re aiming for.” (i) 



1. New York City Board of Higher Education, ”A Report of the Cotamittee 
of the B<>ara of Higher Education to Determine the Possible Need I'cr a 
Four-Year Tax-oupported College in the Borough of Richmond as a Unit of 
The City University of New York," Arleigh B. Williamson, Chairmai:^; Peter 
C. dpirldon, Btor/ey Director, September, 1964, pp. 1-j, 19, 22-olj New 
York City Board ox Higher Education, Proceedings of the Board of Higher 
Education of The City of New York ; 19^4 (^New York; Board of Higher Edu- 
cation, 196i>), p. 277; Williamson, interview; Peter 3. Spiridon, inter- 
view held Jariuary 4^ I968 at Staten Island, New York. 

2. Williamson, Interview; New York City Board of Higher Education, Master 
Plcin for Tlie City University of New York (with November 1964 Amendments: 
College of Police Science and Hunter College School of Social Work) (New 
York: Board of Higher Education, 1964), p. 6O; Harry L. Levy, letter to 
Robert A. Altman, January 20, I968, 

: . E.K. Fretwell, interview held February 1, I968 at New York, New 
York; E.K. Fretwell, Jr., memo to Albert H. Bowker, November 11, 19o4. 




Although the draft of Williamson’s second report, based tD a gi'eat 
extent on an earlier memo from Fretwell, was not completed until mid- 
April; 19^>, and the Board of Higher Education did not approve the 
creation of the new institution - RLchmond College - until June 21, 

IfS^/, the basic decision to establish eui upper division institution 
apptars to have been zaadc* by Fretwell ’s November memo to Bowker or, 
if later, by a January 21, I965 meeting between Fretwell, Levy, and 
Williamson at which ti liie Fretwell reported on visits made to existing 
upper division Institutions in Dearborn and Boca Raton. Following 
that meetiiAg, Fretwell sent Williamson a i>et of documents which ; e 
r*ad collected; Fretwell also noted that the Flint campus was add:.:^ 
two years to its program, but this was dism:.ssed as "a result of 
statewide enrollment pressures.” The following month, Fretwell sent 
Williamson a memo which become the base - a^ong with new fpirldon 
studies - for Williamson’s April !:> rer.ort. Following assurance^' of 
supjKjrt from both the State Education Department and the Mayor's 
office, the Board approved Williamson's report and Kiclmiond College 
was established, (l) 

According to Fretwell' s Febnaary draft - repeated in the '‘11 
Willi-omson report - there were eight reasons for establishing an 
upper dl’/ision institution on Staten Island. Sucl; mx iin-titution vo\sLd 
make possible upper division opportunities sooner thtin if a new 
Institution were started, class by class, with the freslmian year; would 
prr/ide a high quality student body since community colleges would 
screen out the uncapable; would, at the some time, provide opportunities 
for ’’late bloomers” whose potential was recognized only after admission 
t/v the community college; would strengthen the masters degi^^e by linking 
It [L^jfe closely to the baccalaureate in an institution which could then 
concentrate on upper division and masters study (shades of Jordan luid 
Hutchens); would moke effective use of resources tl. rough pai'tnership 
witn tXiC co/iimunity college; would draw stronger faculty thiv^ugh the 
promise oi‘ only Junior, senior, and gradu:i.te instructional i^espmsibili - 
ties; and would provide fur a more relevant and immediate tailoring of 
oi'ferings to the needs of the local community. (2) 



1. Fretwell, Interview; E.K. Fretwell, Jr., letter to Arleigh B. 
Williamson, January 22, 19^5; E*K. Fretwell, Jr., memo to Peter 
S. Lipirldon, February 12, I965; 2-K. Fretwell, Jr., ”A Plan to Estab- 
lish an Upper Division College on Staten Island,” February 12, 19^::^, 
passi m; Williamson, interview; New York City Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, "Upper Division (Third and Foui^tb Year) College: A Recommendation 
on Implementation of The Board of Higher Education Resolution that The 
City of New York Establish a Four-Year College in the Borough of 
Richmond as a Unit of The City University of New York,” Arleigh B, 
Willirimson, Chairman; Peter S. Spiridon, Survey Director, April 1;>. 
156^, passim ; Ewald B. Nyquist, letter to Robert F, Wagner, June 

196:;. 



2. Fretwellj "A Plan," pp. 2-^- 



■/eC; W^liiiunson* s firso intention^ daLing back to the early fifties. 
t> convert the local juih.or college; only when this option was 
ol^c/ced by the Itate Bducatlon Department did he move to consideration 
.r - i-cll i’^ar-year institution. When this alternative was questioned 
oy otner membero of the B<JiCra of Higher Education, the second Williamson 
Committee was created to determine how a four-year institution could be 
created without “overly threatening who. exi sting community college. And, 
according to Williamson, the final decision to create an upper division 
tucion "was an expedient; wc thought caat if we co'old do this, if 
it was practicable to do this, -lI there were antecedents co do this, oi' 
if we could work the rmitter out in practical terms, this would serve 
as an exi>edient I'ur not rmiking the btaten island Community College vH 
lour year ccllege. It was oniy after we beg-ui to work on this, to 
*mpjLe:aent thia expediency, that we discovered that this had virtues 
i.n ^t >eir.'’ (i) 

WLlli/imson perceives the creation of Kieimiond College as au 
’’expediency/' President Eric A. Walker of The Pennsylvania State 
University nas character! zed the planning and development of The 
Capitol Campus as a striking ex^iciple of a pragmatic response to a flv.'Ld 
oitiitlon. Prior to July, 196l>, the University had no ir;tenti*.>n of 
ostasli sning an /additional unit, let alone an upper division college, 

In harrloourg, wiiore It already cooperated with four v;ther iustitv;tivns 
:n tne o;>eruilon of the Karri ifuurg Ai'cva Center for Higher Education 
(hACHE). he /era! piiv.ate libera o..;lieges sei’ved the baccnluvuvs te 

n#-ecs of the are^t, and tne KuridsDurg Ai*eu Cuimiiunity College, which 
h;jvi c. pence in as the first public Community college established 

uooder Pennsylvcania Vi .new I 96 ; ‘'Cwmmunity College Law," :ili*eady 

enrsxiea o/er hpO ..tuaents. (f^) 

huadeniy, in late July, Governor William Scranton learned that the 
Air force wa.. plannlr^ to close the Oliasted Air force Base in Middletown, 
?orir.yuvanl.a, appi'oxi-.^ately ten mill's southeast of Karri oburg. Almost 
^m;f.eai.ately, hcrantoi* contacted Pr .dent WaH.er to ask "if it might be 
po:.s.hlc for Penn State to establion a graduate sch.^ol which wo.ild 
ze part of the Olmsted Air P^rce Base, and which might enhance 
tne economy of the area." Walker asked C.S. Wyand, Chairman of the 
Ur.l /ernlty ’ s Administrative Committee on Long-Riuv,e Development, t>.' 
prep/^re a proposal for the development the Oijnstid facilities and, 

.n Ajugust 10, Wyand submitted a ''cunf identiitl, preliminary 

Wording dral't” to Walker. Wyand ' s rep.j,rt, which became the basic 
plr;u.nlng O'.ca/nent for the new institution, rec.. inraenaed :K>t simply a 
graduate ncno.^l, but development of an upper di;ision college wiiich 
co*.lc alsf. offer associate degrees In selected tocimical areas in 
wnicn the na*#-' coaiege would have both the faculty and facilities to 

. /. . .. 1 . xm.o' / n , i n te r v i ew , 

h n:o.c A. Walker, inters/’iev held f>eptember I 6 , 19ob at University 
p- * :v. , ?♦ : r* n ; . y 1 V a n L a . 




provide the necessary courses, (l) 



On Auc^ust 24, Waiher wrote to Scranton outlining his thinking 

o.-t r.he proposed Olmsted instituciun. A graduate school alone, Walker 
wrote, would not be large enough to support the necessary faculty and 
research; an undergraduate institution, which would make better use of 
the available f icilitios, would compete unnecessarily with other ins‘‘^i- 
tutions in the area. An upper divisi^/ii and gnduate institution, un 
the other hand, would complement the el'l'urt/ oi' neighbLiring institutions, 
relieve some ul the enrollment stmin un the Criiversity Rirl; campus, 
and allow I’or maximum utilization ol‘ faculty, ciossivioms, library, and 
luburitury I’acilities. Walker also reported that he had already discus- 
sed this proposal at a meeting with some of the '‘opinion formers” in 
Harjl:;burg and 1‘elt ’’there is a large measure of acceptance of tlie 
idea ” Furthermore, since the State wanted to demonstrate its capjicity 
GO utilize the available space at the earliest possible date, W ilker 
assur^•d ScranU^n that "we feel certain that if such a combination ol' 
pro-drains were put together, it could be started in the fall of 1906 
un a trial basi...” (2) 

According to V'aiker, the Capitol Campus wa;; not modelled un any 
existing institution, but was the logical outghowth of the factors 
cited in his letter to Scranton. By the end of August, 196;> - less 
than two months aJ'ter Scranton learned of the proposed closing of the 
‘Olmsted facilities and three months before the Governor C’urraally 
requested that the University be the applying agent for these facilities - 
the b/isic decif'.LonLi concerning the organization of the new institution 
ii id been made, dependent only upon approval by the Penn btate Trustees 
and the Governor, and the willingness of the Department of Healtii, 
Education and Welfare, to whom title of the airport had been transfered, 
to relear.e the property to the State for this puipose. (j) 

On November l4, 19^1^ ? the Governor foimally requested that the 
University develop the Olmsted complex as an educational institution; 
by that date, the basic decisions regaitlLng the institution's purpose 
and structure had already been m^ide and agreed to by Walker, be ran ton, 
Roger W. Rowland, Chalnnari ijf the Penn btate Board, and Clifton Jones, 
becretary ui' Commerce I'or the State of Pennsylvania. Two weeks later, 
the Board's Executive Committee approved ”an academic program to be 
operated as an integral part of the University” as a Commonwe^iltli 
C impus, in Middletown and, or. January 8, I908, the Board appro»ved the 
establiiJ«ment of the Commonwealth Campus. Also in the intervening period, 



1. Walker, Interview; Eric A, W liJcer, letter to WUli/un W. Scratjton, 
August 2^^, 19(/,>; Pennsylvania btate Univei’sity, ”Ctaif Ident lal, Prelimi- 
rinry Working Diaft of a Requested Pj*opco.al J’uj‘ Establi slimeiiL id’ the 
Olmsted C?impur, , The Pennsylvania btate University, Middletown, Pennsyl- 
vania," August 10, lybh , passim . 

2. Wiiik<?r, Jet ter to be ran ton. 



j. Walker, Intei’view. 



the Jt'tte B'yurd oT Edueution was "notified'’ of the potential crimpuS; 
although oeverino Utefanon, secretary to the Boai-d, has stated that 
"at no time did The P'.*nnsylvunia State University request approval 
from the State Board of Education for the establishment of the Capitol 
Campus/' nor, undei* the tseneral regulatory poweis granted to the Board, 
was such approval necessary, (l) 

Planning continued up to and througli tlie opening of the Capitol 
Campus with eighteen students in September of 1^^66. According to 
Walker, the institution was not really opened until September, 
when the fj.rst full class would be admitted, but it was necessary to 
have some students in the building from the beginning. Thus, fourteen 
months after the CJovernor's first approach to President Walker, the 
first students - transfers Irora the University Park Campus and irora 
other Cororaonwe- ilth C mpuses - were enrolled to begin work toward as 
yet undefined bachelor's degree progr*'uns in humanities and social 
science, (?) 



1. Walker, iiit«,‘rview; Ue'/erino Utefanun, letter to Rjbert A. Altman, 
January ?, 19^9; State Board of Education oj‘ the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylv inia, "Minutes, ?6th Meeting of the btate B^ard of Education," 
October 14, p. P.6-6; Stfite Board of Education of the Commonwealth 

oi Pennsylvania, "Minutes, ?'{th Meeting of the btate Board of Education, 
November 10, 39b^, p. Pennsylvania btate University, "The Penn- 

sylvania btate University Minutes of Executive Committee, Volume 13 
pp. l^s-^4; Pennsylvania State University, "The Pennsylvania State 
University Minutes of Trvsteet,, Volume 6," pp. l4?-43. 



?, W/ilker, inteirviov. 



CONCLUSIONS 






ITje initial proposal on which this project was based hypothesized 
that "in every case, one may assume that the decision to choose the 
upper-divisional form of organization wa., based on certain existing 
problems ur needo, as well as assumptions us to how this form would 
meet the needs. And, in those instances In which an institution has 
rev rted to ftill, I'our-year status, one may also assume that (l) the 
institution’s origlrval perception of its problems was faulty; (?) the 
institution’s assumptions concerning the elTects oJ' this form oi’ 
c>rgeinLzatIon were incorrect; ( j) some new factors were added which 
changed either the initial problem or the correctness of the initial 
assumptions . ” 

Perhaps the most basic finding of this study is the extent to 
which the preceding paragraph was not applicable to the establishment of 
existing upper division institutions. Upper division institutions - 
and, one may now assume, most new institutions - were based less on 
existing problems and needs than on either perceived problems or needs 
which may or my not reflect the real needs of the area or on needs of 
specific interest grt>ups which were often unrelated to the needs, of 
local students. P’urthermore, planning r?irely .attempted to analyse the 
ways in which this organizational form would meet percei\/ed needs. 

Rather, in most instances, the mere existence ol' a number of public 
two-year community or Junior colleges both obviated the need to repeat 
the first two years and, in several instances, made such repitition 
politically Imptjsslble even il' educationally desimble. It shtjuld be 
re-emphasized, however, that the existence of these two-year colleges 
in itsell' was not a primary consideration in the initial decision to 
establish a new institution in most areas. 

The primary pattern of development of upper division colleges in 
the United otates since the Second World War has been as follows: 
detexmlrntion of additional need for baccalaureate-level education - 
whether based on r>tudent or industry need - followed by a decision not 
to (l) duplicate an existing Junior colle^^e nor (?) convert such an 
institution to four-year status. Given the organizational pattern 
of two- and four-ye ir Instituticns extant in the United States today, 
the only alternative is creation of a two-year segment to provide the 
reaulred bac'^'ilaureate education. Desire for an upper division iirititvi- 
tion per se has not influenced the initial decision to establish some 
iniit Ltution; nther, the upper division form has been the last acceptable 







alternative for a previously-conceived -of institution, once conversion 
or a full four-year institution have been rejected. 

Upper division institutions since 19i>6 have been universally 
public; prior to that date, they were universally private- This split 
provides ini^truction as to the ohan^^ing reasons for the estoblisliraent 
oi’ upper division institutions. At least to some extent, early upper 
divisin institutions were based on considerations as to the appropriate 
educational functions of "colleges" or "gymnasia" as distinct from 
"universities;" included in these considerations were questions us to 
the appropriate place at which to separate general from i’.pecial or 
proi’essional education. By the end of the Second World War, this 
place had been established as the end of the sophomore year - or of 
the students* Junior college experience. Following that date, public 
institutions - which are much more responsive to both the growing 
numbers of Junior college:; (which are predominantly public in these 
areas) and of their graduates, as well as to pressure from local 
industries or politicians desiring creation of an institution to serve 
the specific needs of their area - have been, and will continue to be, 
the rule. 

Perhaps regrettably, the fact that future upper division institutions 
will be public lor the reasons stated above has other implications. 

Public institutions have been affected to a much greater degree than 
is desirable by the availability of land or facilities. Capitol Campus 
was begun for this reason, several other institutions were established 
on the condition of available land or facilities, and the Uni\/ersity 
of West Florida was not established in the late 19^0* s in large part 
because of the :.ujdden unavailability of a naval base, tlie availability 
of which war, one of the prime arguments in favor of establisiiment f 
a new institution at that time. 

Moreover, the fact that institutions have been established with 
a unique (and p(.;tentially difficult) organizational form without 
considemtion of basic educational questions beyond "need" for a 
baccalaureate institution has meant creation of problems - particularly 
a I’lllure to meet enrollment goals, an inappropriate utilization of 
faculty, or a difficulty in faculty retehtion - which are not, due to 
lack of planning, used even as lessons in the development of future 
in:., t i tut ions . Many of these difficulties can be prevented through 
adequate and appropriate planning processes, particularly with 
reference to the decision to establish an upper division, as opposed 
to another form of college, "Baccalaureate need," even if properly 
determined, does not insure that an upper division institution will 
operate effectively, despite the existence of one or more community or 
Junior colleges vn the "immediate area " Moreover, assumptions 
regarding commuting - both in general and as it relates to the community 
or Junior college graduate - must be reviewed. 

As the initial assumptions concerning establishment of upper 
division Institutions were incorrect, so were those concemin^^ the 
decision to "revert" to a full, four-year status. To the extent that 
/isiiumptions concerning how this form of organization would meet existing 
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needs were never made (except, again, for some determination of a need 
for baccalaureate education), the ’’failure’’ of these assumptions could 
play little or no part in a decision to abandon the upper division form 
ci organization. To the extent that such assumptions included a need 
for baccalaureate education on a scale which would be reflected in 
adequate student enrollment, then it may be said, however, that the 
initial planning assumption was incorrect. 

It would be more proper, however, to conclude that, in the case 
of both College of the Pacific and Flint College, "new factors were 
added which changed” not the initial problem or assumptions but the 
situiition in which the institution operated. At Pacific, these factors 
included the advent of the Korean War, the imposition of accreditation 
requirements, and the steady deterioration of relations with the 
public Junior college on which Pacific relied for its students. At 
Flint, these factors included a change in the community's desire for 
an upper divis.on institution, both reflected in and reinforced by the 
availability of significant funds to allow the University to take the 
position which would have been preferred a decade earlier when funds, 
among ether reasons, led the University of Michigan first to eetablish 
an upper division institution. 

Thus, in one sense, there are no lessons to be learned from tlie 
’’reversion” of these two institutions which can be applied to existing 
or future institution as a guideline for incorrect assumption'"^ to be 
avoided. In another sense, however, there are specific and severe 
lessons, especially fi\>ra the experience of Flint College: an institution 
established in an experimental form - with all the concomitant problems 
associated with the operation of an upper division institution - must 
have firmer support and reason for its being than the refusal of a 
State agency to allow conversion, the sudden availability of a plot 
of land, or the de^^lre of a legisliktive delegation to secure an 
institution for its constituents .Only with such a base of support will 
the institution - when difficulties do arise - have the necessary 
commitment and reason to continue opention as an upper division 
institution while seeking to correct its problems rather than rejecting 
the upper division form of organization and, in many cases, not .looking 
beyond that rejection to the basic causes of its difficulties. 
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